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FROM DETAILED ANALYSES OF 16 ASSOCIATE DEGREE NURSING 
PROGRAMS, EFFORTS WERE MADE TO COORDINATE THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
IMPROVEMENT OF A. A. DECREE NURSING EDUCATION. NO ATTEMPT WAS 

Made to relate the information to baccalaureate and diploma 

SCHOOLS OF NURSING. FROM QUESTIONNAIRES, INTERVIEWS, AND 
COLLEGE CATALOG BATA, SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES IN 
ASSOCIATE DEGREE NURSING PROGRAMS WERE IDENTIFIED, SUCH AS 
THE COEDUCATIONAL, 2-YEAR NONRESIDENTI AL NATURE OF MOST 
SPONSORING INSTITUTIONS, AND SIMILAR ADMISSION AND GRADUATION 
requirements (SUCH AS THE CUMULATIVE SCHOLASTIC INDEX OF 2.0 
for a DEGREE). THERE IS A WIDE VARIATION IN ENROLLMENT 
PATTERNS, CLASS-LABORATORY HOURS, STUDENT-FACULTY RATIOS, 
TEACHING LOADS, AND CURRICULUM BALANCE BETWEEN GENERAL 
EDUCATION AND NURSING COURSES. PROPONENTS OF STRONG GENERAL 
EDUCATION FOUNDATIONS BELIEVE IN ALTERING CURRICULUMS TO 
INCLUDE 50 PERCENT GENERAL EDUCATION, 25 PERCENT NURSING, AND 
25 PERCENT SUPPORTIVE COURSES. A DISTRIBUTION TABLE OF 
REQUIRED SUBJECTS AND ELECTIVES IS USEFUL IN ASSESSING THE 
PRESENT EMPHASIS. SOME FAVORABLE OUTCOMES OF THE PROJECT WERE 
IMPROVED COORDINATION AND TEACHER PREPARATION, A RESOURCE 
CENTER, DEMONSTRATION CENTERS, AND PRELIMINARY PLANNING 
surveys, a DIRECTORY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY ARE INCLUDED. SUCCESS 
OF THE PROGRAMS IS INDICATED BY THE 80 PERCENT HOSPITAL 
employment rate of graduates. (BE) 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



December 1, 1964 



Miss Mildred Tuttle 

Director, Division of Nursing ^ 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

Dear Miss Tuttle: 

I take great satisfaction in presenting to you the printed version of 
the fifth and final report on Part I of the Associate Degree Nurs- 
ing Project, for which the State Education Department assumed 
responsibility. 

May I use this occasion to again thank the Foundation for its gen- 
erous support, which not only made this project in nursing education 
possible but also has stimulated our Department to undertake the 
study and further development of other health related programs in 
the community colleges. These programs will be concerned with a 
variety of health technicians and assistants who are not now' avail- 
able or are in shon supply. 

The report on Part II of the Associate Degree Nursing Project, 
d voted to the preparation of teachers and instructional materials, has 
been submitted separately by Teachers College, Columbia University. 



Sinceiely, 




James E. Allen, Jr. 
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The Tnirersity of the State of !Setv York 
The State Education Department 
Albany 12224 



Frank R. Kilh* 

Associate Commissioner 

October 1, 19H-1 



To: Cotnmi.\.\ioni / Allen 

Subject: Final Report of the N<n' York State Ayuniate Degree 

Nurung Projeet 

« 

I'he following report covering the five years of the New Yorl| State 
Associate Degree Nursing Project speaks for itself. It is ohvioi^s that 
in this short time an important contribution has been made to tRe field 
of nurse education. Looking ahe provision has been made tt^ assist 
the community colleges to improve and expand these programs tl|^ough 
the appointment by the State Education Department of a speciid con- 
sultant in the office of the State hoard of Nurse Examiners. 

t 

Less obvious hut of great importance for all of higher education 
in the State is the value of this project as an example of what can he 
accomplished by marshalling all available resources on a community 
and statewide basis. 

The project was a joint public-private undertaking from the start. 
The proposal was developed by the State Education Department and 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni'.“rsity, and was financed in large 
part by a grant from the VV . K. Kellogg Foundation. In the course of 
operation contributions of stafl, facilities, aoney, and a wide variety 
of services were made by the communities involved, public and pri- 
vate hospitals, the United States Public Health Service, the State Edu- 
cation Department and State University. Furthermore, all major policy 
decisions were made by a small coordinating council consisting of 
repres(*ntatives ol 1 eachers College, State University and the State 
Education Department. The project was also assisted by a larger 
advisory committee with reprt'sc'iitatives from all interc'sted groups, 
including the geneial public. 

Funds from any one of these sources would have been inadequate. 
Furthermore, while the use ol some of the funds was restricted to 
.special purpose's, otlu'r grants were not. As a result, the* project as a 
whole could be advanced with maximum flexibility. 
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Credit for much of the success of the project should go to Dr. 
Robert E. Kinsinger, Director of the Project and author of this report. 
Cooperation, direction, and close liaison on this level can be achieved 
only when a project has the full-time services of an imaginative and 
able administrator. 

In these days of great shmtages of personnel, facilities and money 
to meet the rapidly mounting needs of our society for higher educa- 
tion, this report provides an encouraging illustration of what can be 
accomplished through an association of colleges and related agencies. 



Sincerely yours, 




Frank R. Killc 



The New York State Aititoeiate Degree Nursing Project 
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no^oJlt publication of a five-year project 

(1959-64) to promote the sound development of aysociate deoree 
nursino programs in New York State. 

This brief overview of the project as it was conceived and executed 
IS not intended as a substitute for the detailed annual reports pub- 
in preceding- years. Only the highlights of the project are in- 
<^^^ded in this narration. Previous e ports are available from the 
New York Slate Education Department, Albany, New York, 

The. di tailed analysis of associate degree nursing programs in New 
York State found in Section X should provide convenient reference 
for nurse educators wishing to study associate degree nursing education 

It has developed in New York. The comparative study is the remit 
of a program of data collection which extended over the ' last tivo yeais 
of the project. It was made po.yuble by the wholehearted cooperation 
of administrative officers, faculty members, students, and nurse gradu- 
ates of each of the colleges offering associate degree nursing education 
in New ^ York State. In addition, the Research Office of the State 
University of New York, the Office of Research in Higher Education, 
and the Office of the Assistant Commismmer for Professional Educa- 
tion of the State Education Department provided essential assistance 
in gathering materials on which the tables and analysis are based. 
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Historical Developineiit 



I’he New York State Associate Degree Nursing Project grew out of 
a report titled, A Survey of Nursini’ Personnel Resources in Hospitals 
in New York State, closely followed by a sequel, Needs and Facilities 
in Prof essional Nursing Education in New York. Out of the findings 
liiid recommendations of these studies, completed in 1959 by The 
Nurse Resources Study Group', grew an educational partnership that 
eventually involved a complex interplay of at least eleven major cate- 
gories of agencies and institutions: a private foundation, the New York 
State Education Department, the State University, a private univer- 
sity, voluntary hospitals, government hospitals (federal, state, and 
local), the United States Public Health Service, community colleges, 
private colleges, national professional organizations, and private busi- 
ness and industry. 

The New York State Education Department took its cue from a key 
conclusion of the Nurse Resources Study Group: 

The Nurse Resources Study Group, after thinking, exte' 'ed consulta- 
tion, and debate, has concluded that a large-scale develt ment of pro- 
fessional nurse programs in community colleges offers the most prom- 
ising solution of providing additional educational facilities. 

The recommendation coincided with the interest of the W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation in the development of associate degree nursing edu- 
cation. The Foundation had been studying the development of this 
new type of nursing education since the pioneer Cooperative Research 
Project in Junior and Community College Education in Nursing. In 
1953, the Trustees of the Foundation decided to assist in strengthening 
associate degree nursing education in California, Florida, New York, 
and Texas. In New York this decision was implemented by a founda- 
tion grant for the five-year project jointly developed by the New York 
State Education Department and Feachers College, Columbia 
University. 

II Project Objectives 

The New York State Associate Degree Nursing Project was based 
on the premise that, “ The constantly increasing discrepancy between 
the need for nursing seivices and the supply of nurses in;ikes it impera- 
tive that more students be enrolled in schools that prepare for nursing. 
The burden which now falls so heavily upon hospital schools of nurs- 

1. Appointed by the Board of Regents of The University of the State of New 
York in June 1954. 
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ing must be shared, and perhaps eventually reduced. This can be 
accomplished by establishing new programs in the new type of educa- 
tional institution in which an increasing proportion of the youth of 
America are enrolling, namely the junior or community college.”" 
The immediate task was one of initiating and coordinating the efforts 
of many individuals, groups, and institutions to assure sound develop- 
ment of programs of study in nursing leading to an associate degree. 
In addition, new approaches to old educational problems needed 
exploration. 

The formal objectives for the project wtre set forth as follows: 

1 To develop a program for the preparation of nursing faculty for 
associate degree nursing education. 

2 To assist in the planning and activation of new associate degree 
programs in community colleges. 

3 To establish and to operate a demonstration center in a commu- 
nity college. 

4 To provide statewide leadership, consultation, and coordination for 
the development and improvement of associate degree nursing 
education. 

To carry out the project objectives a whole series of activities was 
developed to interact, each with the other, in pursuit of the goal : 
sound programs of nursing education in New York State community 
colleges (see Figure 1 ) . 



Ill Teacher Education 

The Nurse Resources Study Group had noted that “there is a genu- 
ine shortage of appropriately educated and otherwise competent 
instructional personnel to staff nursing education.” The existing supply 
of nursing instructors should not, it was reasoned, be spread even 
thinner because of the development of new nursing programs. There- 
fore, it was imperative to develop a program of instructor preparation 
for teaching in associate degree nursing programs. All were agreed 
that the results of an educational program can be no better than the 
quality of its teachers. Even veteran nursing in.structors need specific 
preparation for the new approach to nursing instruction employed in 
associate degree nursing programs, so, as one of the first steps in 
implementing the project, a special program of teacher preparation 
was developed by Teachei's College, Columbia University. Over the 
five-year period approximately 156 students completed the one-year 

2. Mildred L. Montag, Community College Education for Nursing. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1959. p. 370. 
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master’s lovd course of U'acher preparation. Another j 02 participated 
in in-service conferences on teaching nursing in the community col- 
lege. Practice teaching took place at the Demonstration Centers at 
Bronx Community College and Rockland Community College, or in 
other nearby colleges offering associate degree nursing education. In 
addition, several conferences included nursing service personnel in- 
volved with associate degree programs, either because their hospital 
served as a practice field for associate degree programs or because 
they were employing a substantial number of graduates of the 
program. 



Development of New Pro^raiiis 

Over the five-year period of the project, consultation was provided 
to over forty educational institutions. One of the major tasks was to 
identify those institutions that had adequate physical facilities; faculties 
in the humanities, physical, biological, and behavioral sciences; and 
more important, that had satisfactory clinical facilities nearby. Priority 
v\as placed on those geographical areas in the state where the need 
for more nursing education was most pressing. 

Financial assistance* for planning new programs was given to selected 
colleges to make it possible* for nursing facultie*s to be on campus sev- 
e*ral months belore* the* arrival ef students. This provision was a strong 
factor in e*stablishing sound programs. 

In most instance*s, clinical surve*ys vve*re‘ made lor ce)lle*ges by the* 
nursing staff of the project to assist the* college administration in deciel- 
ing whethe*r or not to inaugurate a nursing program. For these* c linical 
surveys a special publication was prepared and has been widely used 
throughout the* Tjnite*;! btatc*s and se*ve*ral fore*ign countries.'' 

Locally sponsored two-year colleges under the program of the* State* 
University developed the majemty of the* new programs, but two 
private* collt*ge*s also inaugurate*d ne*w associate* degree nursing pro- 
grams. In e*ach case dc*taile*d arrangements for the use* of genc.al hos- 
pitals, clinics, specialized hospitals, public health units, doctors’ office*s. 
nurseries, and many other facilities had to precede establishment of 
the college nurdng program. At the start of the proji*ct in 19f)9 four 
associate de*gree nursing programs wt.e in operation in New \ork 
State. By the fall of 1964 that number had grown to nineteen. 

3. New York S^ate Associate Degn.e Nursing Project, Guide to the Selection of 
Itntcal Facilities for an Associate Degree Nursing Program. New York* The 
Project, 1960. 



V Demonstration Outers 



initially developed at Bronx Communitv 
lege, was charged with giving attention to: 1) the development and 
evaluation of curricula and teaching methods; 2) the preparation of 
educational materials and reports; 3) the provision of services fo^ 
siting teachers, administrators, and graduate students seeking infL- 
mat on and experience in the field of junior college nursing programs 
related to then respective interests. 8 P g * 

In an average year the Demonstration Center in .h„ R„ u a 
about 400 visitors, including representatives from five or six foieimi 
tountries in addition to its regular quota of practice teachers 
Some of the most successful activities included I) the developiuetil 
O a broadly conceived fundamentals of iiutsing ccu.se based oT ^e 
2 nursing problems of Abdellah', lieland, mLo. and MaZey: 

post-clinical sturent^Lfernretf 

h^phal nnd videom^™?dinrb''the 

Re^arch Gral^„V,:rs^p:S 
During the couK of the project the requests for visitation and prae 
nee teaching privileges became so great that a second DemonstrLon 
Center »s established a. Rocitland Community College in 



Projects Within Projects 

pared at the time a project is originally conceived mTu of he' 

h~cuTt:fb:" fTh'^ 

larper locus, may be of the greatest significance. 

A Ri'sourcc Center 

Alm«t from the start of the project an obvious need was recognired 
ThrMacmillafc^^^^^ ic Nursing. New York: 



B Interpretative motion pieture 

The need for an Interpretative motion picture on associate degree 
nursing education was posed by a national council serving *he W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. The him Idea with a Future was made for na- 
tional use under the auspices of the New York State project, with the 
close cooperation of diverse groups already working together within 
the framework of the project. ‘Over forty prints of the film are in 
regular use throug’iout the country. Rental prints ha’v Ijeen booked 
four months in advance for almost two years.’ 

C Programed instruction 

rhe first complete programed instruction unit in the field of nurs- 
ing was written and field tested under project auspicis.*' In addition, a 
second educational problem, inv living remedial work ir, mathematics 
for nursing science, v-s identified. I’he project also encouraged the 
preparation of a program in this area.^ It is hoped that the impact 
of this pioneering work will spread across the entire field of nursing 
education. 

D Interaction icith allied groups 

Efforts to carry out the objectives of the project called for inter- 
action with many allied groups in addition to the basic organizational 
partnf'rship noted (page 13). Close working relationships wen.* estab- 
lished with the New ^’ork State League for Nursing, Empire State 
Health Council, New York State Association of Junior Colleges, Nurs- 
ing Division of the U. S. Public Health Service, State University of 
New York, closed circuit television engineers and manufacturers. 
Council on Medical Television, Audio-Visual Conference on Medical 
and Allied Sciences, National League for Nursing Interdivisional 
Council on Research in Nursing, Center for Programed Instruction. 
United Hospital Fund of New York, City University of New Y’ork. 
and many more institutions and ageneies. 

E State Council of Associate Degree Nurdng Progtatns 

A short-term project should be judged by its contributions that 
continue beyond the project termination. In addition to preparing 
teachers, developing programs and new teaching methods, and initiat- 

5. Idea with a Future, The Associate Degree Nursing Program. Available for 
rental or purchase from the .\NA-NLN Film Libr y, 267 West 25th Street, 
New York 1, New York. 

6. Marie M. Seedor, Programed Instruction for Nwsing in the Community 
College. New York: Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1963. 117 pp. 

7. Sally Lipsey, Mathematics foi Nursing Science. Ntw York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1964. 196 pp. 
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ing t'xpt'riiiu'iitation in the use* of closed circuit tc'lcvision and pro- 
gramed instruction, the project aimed to develop close working rela- 
tionships between institutions and study methods that will long outlast 
the project. 

A mechanism for professional interchange bet>vecn associate degree 
nursing, programs in the state was created through thr. establishment 
of the New York State Council of Associate Degree Nursing Programs 
under project auspices. The council met quarterly and uas responsible 
for developing the Proposed Minimum Standards for Associate Dairrc 
Nursln^ Programs :n Ncic } ork State anti for compiling detailed com- 
parisons of associate degree nursing curriculums. In addition, the 
council gathered for staff analysis comprehensive and detailed infor- 
mation on college physical facilities, students, student personnel ser- 
vices, faculty and administration, curriculum patterns, and employment 
of graduates (see Section XI of this report). 

Members of the council were; helpful in planning a statewide con- 
ference on science teaching and its relation to nursing, and council 
members collaborated on the dev'elopment of a student recruitment 
flyer. 

Council members worked with members of the* New York State 
Department of Health, representatives of baccalaureate nursing pro- 
grams, and nursing representatives of the State Education Department 
on the project publication. Guide to the Selection of Clinical Facilities 
for an Assodate Device Nursing Protiiam. 

F Increasinsi size of programs 

During the course of the project a new trend in the size of associate 
tlegree nursing program enrollments began to emerge. Enrollment in 
associate degree nursing programs during the first ten years of devel- 
opment tended to remain relatively small. 'I'hc limiting factor, which 
is operative when all nearby clinical facilities are used to capacity, 
will continue to restrict enrollments in many programs. However, a 
jnovement towartl large-scale expansion of individual associate degree 
nursing programs, particularly in metropolitan areas where adequate 
clinical facilities are available, was paced by Bronx Community College. 

Early in 196:i the nursing program at Bronx Community College 
entered into an agreement with the Department of Hospitals of the 
City of New \ ork for a gradual but extensive expansion of the Bronx 
Cenmumity Colk'gc nursing departnumt. A total annual enrollm(‘nt of 
six hundred nursing students is being planned within the next few 
N“ars. When the expansion is completed the nursing program will have 
an enrollment ecjualed by only two other nursing programs in the 
United .States. 
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VII Factors Inhibiting Program Developiiient 



When a project starts with a directive reading in part “to provide 
statewide leadership . . . for the development and improvement of 
associate degree programs in nursing” it becomes of particular concern 
to identify those factors that stand in the way of the establishment of 
new associate deg.ee nursing programs. 



1 he Regent s Nuue Resources Study Group :^tated that: 

The two-year community or junior colleges hold promise as the insti- 
tutions that can expand rapidly to provide educational opportunity 
for the increasing crops of young people ready for post-secondary 
school training. The ability of such institutions to educate professional 
nurses has been demonstrated. Therefore, every competent, degrre- 
granting, two-year post-secondary institution in t'le State should be 
encouraged to explore the desirability and possibility of offering a two- 
year, associate degree professional nurse program. 

In addition, the State University Executive Dean for Institutes and 
Community Colleges frequently counseled the two-year college presi- 

dents as a group to consider the development of nursing education in 
their college. 



Over the five-) ear span of the project an average of thrc'e new pro- 
grams were inaugurated each year, but there were several community 
colleges that considered and rejected or deferred the inclusion of nurs. 
ing in the curriculum. 

In most instances the decision to reject or defer the development of 
a nursing program in a particular college was in the best interc'st of 
the community and the college'. Howeve'r, the project stafT saw a need 
to analyze what constitutes in the woids of the Regent’s Nurse Re- 
sources Study Group, “dc'sirability” and “possibility” when applied to 
the establishmcrit of new programs. 

I j)rojLci staff identified the following lai tors as eoiisiderations 
which at one time or another inhibited program development: 

1 Inadequate general college base upon whUh to build a nursiim 
program (crowded classrooms, laboratories used to lapaeity, re- 
stricted courses in biological sciences, etc.). 

2 Inadequate clinical facilities available to the (allege for dinical 
teaching and practice, 

3 Financial restrictions which prevent the inauguration of any new 
curriculum. 

4 Possible competition of an associate degree nursing pio" mi with 
existing nursing education programs in the community in reoard to 
students and use of clinical facilities. 

Lack of understanding and acceptance of assoeiate degne nursino 
education by community health personnel. * 
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6 Inability of the college to employ qualified nursing instructors. 

7 C.oVcge participation in an existing practical nurse program. 

Only two reasons for rejecting nursing education at a community 

college seemed insuperable: 1) If the available clinical facilities were 
inadequate to provide the necessary learning experience for students, 
this w’as considered a positive barrier; 2) if it was impossible to attract 
adequately prepared nursing faculty, it would be unwise to start a 
program. A broader college science and general education base, in- 
creased financ.’al support, additional classroom and laboratory space, 
and a better understanding of the operation and objectives of associate 
degree nursing education could be, and in many cases were, developed. 

Competition with existing nursing education programs, either prac- 
tical nurse or hospital school, is a matter for local consideration by 
community groups. It could be a deciding factor if the community 
determines that it is satisfied W'ith the existing system for nursing 
education and that an adequate supply of registered nurses is available 
to meet the health needs of the community. The responsibility of the. 
community college educator in this situation is merely to make sure 
that the community leaders are aw’are of the ramifications of the deci- 
sion that they are making and that they have had access to all the 
facts that should govern the decision. 



VIII The Bronx Community College Nursing 
Program As an Experimental Laboratory 

Designation as the project Demonstration Center meant four major 
things to the Department of Nursing at Bronx Community College : 

1 Curriculum development 

2 New teaching techniques 

* 3 Attempts to help other associate degree nursing programs 

4 The care of visitors and people who came for demonstrations 

The area of curriculum development provided a stimulating educa- 
tional experience. The faculty members were like-minded people with 
an idea. They had time, energy, money, and that important ingredient 
of non-interference provided by the Demonstration Center to develop 
a new nursing curriculum. The faculty treated ihe opportunity as a 
challenge to develop a curriculum that they felt was devoted solely 
to nursing. They were not interested in medical-surgical specialists, 
psychiatric specialists, or the training of junior intern or medical 
laboratory technicians. I hey viewed the curriculum as the personal 
formulation of what a nurse does or is. It provided a chance to break 
away completely from the traditional curriculum pattern in nursing, 
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to stop concentrating on disease and systems, and to try to focus 
on what was uniquely nursing in relation to a particular patient, an 
attempt to come to grips with the content of nursing. 



A New teaching techniques 



In the area of new teaching techniques, the faculty attempted to 
develop objective behavioral evaluation devices to be used in the clin- 
ical area. Attempts were made to avoid teacher bias and subjectivity 
in evaluating student performance in the hospital. 

I ape recordings of pre- and post-clinical conferences were used as 
additional instruments for the preparation of teachers and as resource 
materials for in-servicc education. I he tapes were also used to analyze 
the methodology of conducting large group conferences; to improve 
laculty teaching skills; and as a guide to student development and 
group growth. The magnetic tapes were borrowed extensively across 
the country, not only to demonstrate a method of teaching, but to illus- 
trate the curriculum concept and vicarious learning. 

Faculty and students also participated in early field testing of nurs- 
ing units in programed instruction. 



The faculty experimented with the combinations of students from 
more than one unit into large stimulating conference groups. Fhey 
found that some conferences with large groups were appropriate and 
some were not. Recovery room, operating room, labor and delivery 
seemed to be learning experiences that best lent themselves to isolated 
post-conferences in small groups. 

Attempts were made, in conjunction with Teachers College faculty 
members, to identify how and when specific things could best be 
taught and learned. New instructors, and many old instructors, found 
it difficult to think in terms of the clinical area as a teaching situation. 

I he teacher in the classroom at the college is frequently accorded all 
academic prestige. New instructors are likely to confuse supervision 
with instruction. Allowing the time and help needed to develop com- 
petent clinical instructors was considered vital to the success of a nurs- 
ing program. 



Closed circuit television as a method of clinical instruction and a 
method of stretching instructional talent was explored (see Section IX 
of this rc'port) and an additional grant was awarded to the Depart- 
ment of Nursing by the United States Public Health Service for further 
e.xperimentation in using videotape with closed circuit television. I his 
«ictivity will (ontiniK* altt*r the* official termination *>1 the Demonstra- 
tion Center. The grant is threefold and includes: a) the development 
of objective criteria to evaluate' clinical experience, b) the taping of 
actual student-patient care to be evaluated, and c) the development 
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of a film library of actual clinical situations showing the effectiveness, 
or ineffectiveness, of nurse intervention. 

B Helping othn associate degree progiam\ 

During the five-year operation of the Demonstration Center visitors 
included many directors, prospective directors, faculty, and prospective 
faculty members, as well as administrative personnel. They spent 
hours, days, and weeks at the center for a variety of reasons: curricu- 
lum planning, specific problems of course planning, how to deal with 
top administration, information on policy regarding faculty prepara- 
tion, health standards, admission criteria, selection of clinical facilities. 
Many times they came just to talk and to seek support and reassur- 
ance. Students and faculty participated in nine research projects. Some 
were on the doctoral level, others on the master’s level, and several 
were undertaken by interested researchers to (*xpand the horizon of 
education. 

Large groups of visitors who used the Demonstration Center were 
field students or apprentice college teachers. In a single typical se- 
mester, sixteen such students worked or taught with the Department 
of Nursing. Thirteen were in the area of physical and mental illne.ss. 
two were in administration of associate degree programs, and there 
were three in the area of fundamentals of nursing. In addition, a 
group of about thirty students observed the program. The.se students 
came from Teachers College. Columbia University; New York Uni- 
versity; St. John’s University; and HunU'r College. 

Another category of visitors was one which expressed general interest 
in as.sociate degree nursing education. Other visitors included those 
from abroad .sent by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. International 
Congress of Nurses, American Nurses’ Association. National League 
for Nursing, and. occasionally, one of the cooperating clinical agencies. 
During the last acadi'inic year of the project, this number totaled about 
four hundred. 

The faculty felt that facing visitors asking "why” forced them to 
work harder in preparing the curriculum, lecture plans, lecture cjuality, 
and other aspects of the program. Visitors brought enriching informa- 
tion on what was going on in otlu'r arc'as. They were offered chances 
to go to conferences and (‘xchange ideas. The faculty had the oppor- 
tunity to meet nursing leaders in many (ields such as public health, 
psychiatric nursing, and education. 

'I lu' visitors during a samph* week in P'ebruary 19fi4, in addition 
to the N»‘w York State* .\ssoci.tte Degree* Nursing Pre)je*ct .'\dvise)i\ 
Cemncil, included: 

The Provost and Dean of Nurdug from Notthea\ter)i U)iive)\ity 

2 .') 
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7 he Nursing Consultant for Associate. Degree Programs from Neic 
Brunswick, Canada 

Thiee representatives of 1 he Nursing Service and Administration of 
Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

A representative fiom the British Isles, to complete a survey of nursing 
education in North America 

An Associate Professor from St. John's University 

Head of the Associate Degree Nursing Program at Purdue University 

An all-day Orientation of Nursing in Community Colleges for gradu- 
ate students from all the major colleges and universities in New York 
City area, involving about sixty people. 

C Practice teachers 

1 he most useful group to the center was the apprentice teachers, 
who offered new ideas and stimulated discussion among the faculty on 
what was current, such as new literature, films, and books. In addition 
to supplying up-to-date bibliographies, the practice teachers forced a 
sharpening of content. I’hey helped the regular faculty to improve 
teaching skills because each instructor knew she was being watched 
critically. I'he apprentice teachers contributed to evaluations, and they 
worked with problem students in all areas: intellectual, social, and 
emotional. Sometimes the visitors were already skilled teachers and 
demonstrated expertise in the classroom. Through apprentice teachers 
the center was enabled to work with many instructors from major 
universities in the New York area. 

D Contributions to associate degree nursing education 
stemming from the Demonstration Center 

Several broad contributions to associate degree nursing education 
stemmed from the Demonstration Center. 

At the beginning of the program, the main interest was in the pro- 
gram of curriculum development which attracted many of the nursing 
f 'ucators and nurse visitors. 'I'he approach was based on a previous 
study. Patient Centered Approaches to Nursing.^ I he curriculum pro- 
posals in that study were further explored at Bronx Community Col- 
lege by the nursing faculty. Many of the concepts that were used by 
the Demonstration Center are incorporated in the textbook. Funda- 
mentals of Patient Centered Nursing.^ The authors of the book were 
all at one time members of the Department of Nursing at Bronx 
Community College. 

8. Op cit. Abdcllah, Patient Centered Approaches to Nursing. 

9. Ivuth V. Mathpney, Breda ^olan, Gerald J. Griffin, Joanne Griffin, Alice 

Ehrhart, Fundamentals of Patient Centered Nursing. St. Louis- C V Moshv 
Co., 1964. 345 pp, ^ > 
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Evaluation devices developed at the center have been adopted and 
arc being further refined by several other nursing programs. 

Tape recordings of the pre- and post-clinical conferences are still 
in use. 

The closed circuit television experimentation caught the imagination 
and interest of many people who wou'd have remained unaware of, 
or uninterested in, associate degree nursing programs. 

The research finding that closed circuit television can be used in 
the clinical setting to teach students is, in itself, a contribution to gen- 
eral knowledge about nurse education. Closed circuit television is 
potentially a partial .solution to the .scarcity of instructors in the clinical 
area. 

I he efiPort to define nursing content continues. I’hc curri* ulum that 
was originally developed at the center has not been discarded, but it 
has changed as eich new' faculty member has made his unique 
contribution. 

E Relation to other activities of Ihe New York State Associate Degree 
Nursing Project 

I’he Demonstration Center was part of the total program of the 
New York State Associate Degree Nursing Project, which provided 
continuous association with colleagues in other nursing programs work- 
ing together to solve difficult common problenrs. I’his involvement 
also made available a complete reference and information service 
about associate degree nursing programs across the nation. 

I he collaboration of the state project staff and the Bronx faculty 
contributed to nursing research in regard to new teaching method- 
ology. The two groups shared observations, study, travel, confer- 
ences, and experimentation. 

Because of the work done on the special projects and in connection 
with the state project, the name of Bronx Community College became 
well known in the field of associate degree nursing education. 

The center staff had an opportunity to present the results of its 
work to two national groups; the National League for Nursing Con- 
vention at Atlantic City, New Jersey, and the Council on Medical 
Television at Bethesda, Maryland. 

In a final public statement, the chairman of the Nursing Depart- 
ment at Bronx Community College commented on the personal ad- 
vantages that accrued to the faculty as a result of the Demon.stration 
Center: 

“It has given us the opportunity to work closely with 334 young and 
not so young men and women interested in and motivated tow'ard 
nursing. 
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“It has given us the opportunity to work closely with the colleeo 
president in a relationship unique in the college. 

“It has expanded horizons for many of the departmental faculty 
members beyond the narrow confines of the hospital and traditional 
nurse education. Working with people from other disciplines and other 
geographic areas has been an enriching experience for all of us.” 

Stretching Instructional Talent: a New Approach 

Instructional difficulties facing clinical instructors are particularly 
acute. For this reason the project Demonstration Center selected this 
area of concern for concentrated study. Experimentation designed to 
test ways ct using instructional talent more effectively was granted 
financial support by the United States Public Health Service 
Education for the practice of all of the health professions and tech- 
nologies depends upon a system of instruction that enables students to 
practice developing sKills and apply knowledge in the clinical setting 
ixs by giving personal care to patients in hospitals, at clinics, and in 
other community health agencies. 'I'herefore, the dilemma is self-evi- 
ent. Students are often widely dispersed because the patients with 
whom they work are situated in rooms some distance from each other. 
However, It is frequently necessary to maintain an almost tutorial 
relahonship between the studimt and instructor to assure the safety 
o the patients and to provide the necessary support and on-the-spot 
instruction for students. I'hese controlling factors have necessarily lim- 
itec the number of students that a single instructor can teach during 
a clinical class period. Compounding these inherent instructional prob- 
lems has IxTn a steady incri'ase in the demand for more graduates of 
programs in nursing and other hc*alth sciences. This growth in demand 
for graduates has not been matched by a corresponding increase in 
the number of prepared teachers. The Demonstration Center staff 

turned to closed circuit ’ " ision in a search for solutions to the 
problem. 

In the past, both closed circuit television and broadcast television 
have been used primarily to provide a “front row seat” for increased 

numbers of students whe benefit by simultaneous viewing of the master 
teacher. 

Television has been used by the teachei jo) : 

1 Viewing where a very small visual field is involved and where mag- 
nification is essi'ntial 

2 Demonstrations requiring very complicated or very expensive tech^ 
niques and equipment 
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3 Denionstrations of technique's which involve manipulations difficult 
to describe in words 

4 Transmission of experiments for which student equipment is not 
available 

5 Viewing of various kinds of situations (e.g., psychoth('rapy) where 
it is undesirable' to intrude the .vjevcer in person 

A hv.lriu tional television lole leversed 

A radical reversal of the use of instructieenal te'levision was employed 
by nursing faculty at Bronx CoiPinunity College. The teacher became 
the viewej- with a “front row seat” rather than the' students, even 
though the students were physically separated in patie'nts’ rooms on a 
hospital floor. I’he advantages of tutorial teaching we're embodied in 
a modern system e>f electronic transmission which intensifies the 
teacher’s role but retains the realism of on-the-job instruction. Simply 
stated (see box on page 30 for a detailed dese riptie)ii of the VVCl’ 
system and its operation), fifteen TV caiiu'ias in patient rooms feed 
into a teaching center. From this center a nurse instructor can figura- 
tively move, electronically and instantly, from one student to another. 
She can easily observe nursing skills and, when indicated, give instruc- 
tion through a wireless receiver worn in the ear of each student. 

The first round of experimentation a.' Montefiore Hospital (where' 
Bronx Community College students hav' their clinical practice) called 
for an increase of .')0 per cent in the usual size of student sections taught 
by a clinical instructor. 'I’he findings of the two-year study supported 
the original hypothesis: “J’he use of closed circuit television in the' 
hospital will enable an e'xistii;g number e>f nursing instructors to te'ach 
an increased number e>f students e fiee lively while using the' same clin- 
ical facilities.” Continuing experimentation will determine if it is pos- 
sible to Increase, to an ewrn greater extent, the number of students in 
the clinical area that can be taught successfully by this method. How- 
ever, the major expansion in the size of student sections, already provi'd 
possible, is significant. CC I’V may enable community college nursing 
programs to teach sections increased from ten students to fifteen stu- 
dents in the clinical si'tting without incn'asing the number of nursing 
faculty. 

The increase in the size of the student sections, made possible when 
using CCTV for clinical instruction, is exciting. Even more significant 
is the qualitative improvement in instruction made possible by utilizing 
this medium, d’he teacher can spend more time giving instruction 
when released from th(' task of going from room to room. Slu' can 
cjuickly determine which students are most in need of instniction at a 
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What Equipment Was Used and How Does It Work? 



A cloud ciuuit TV system icas installed on a medical floor cf the 
hospital to enable an instructor to have immediate visual and verbal 
contact with 15 practicing students. The switching system permits the 
instructor to concentrate her time on those students most in need of 
assistance at a particular moment. However, the inshuctor remains 
instantly accessible to any other student. The cameras u nd picture and 

sound from the patient rooms to an instructor receiving station (moni- 
tor room). 




Nursing student 
who has two-way* 
communication 
with her instructor 
in monitor room 



Automatic TV 
cameras 
mounted on 
wall with wide 
angle lens 



Monitor room with 
nursing instructor 
watching students and 
teaching as necessary* 
by means of wireless 
receivers worn by 
students 



***wvu*i arc iiea 









The instructor may observe either of two monitors. The pictures on the 
screen of the monitor on the right automatically change every 12 
seconds, thus permitting the instruetoi to observe each student twice 
every 6/2 minutes. The instructor can operate the monitor on the left 
manually so that she can do individual teaching or respond to a call 
from^ a student. The instructor may leave the monitor to go to a pa- 
tient’s room when necessary. No television technicians or auxiliary 
personnel are necessary to operate the equipment. 
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^ given time. In addition, she is free from the usual ambient distractions 

,( present on a hospital floor. She can completely focus her attention on 

> the activity of the student and patient and the instructional task of 

; the moment. 

B Use of the portable tape recorder 

'I'lu; recent advent of the portable vidc'otape recorder has opened up 
new vistas for the teaching-learning process. This new t^^^hing aid is 
being studied e.xtensively as an adjunct to the CCTV system described 
above. For the first time, sound and picture recording and immediate 
playback is wdthin financial reach of many colleges. Teachers can 
. record the clinical practice of nursing students in a patient’s room 

and play it back in the classroom for analysis and discussion at a stu- 
dent post-clinical conference. This technique has broad implications 
■ for many other areas of instruction. It is predicted that objectivity w'ill 

be greatly improved when both student self-criticism and instructor 
analysis of student activities are based on actual visual and audio 
■ recording. In addition, there is a strong feeling on the part of the 

faculty involved in the study that both reliability and validity of stu- 
dent grading will be increased when videotape recordings are used by 
teachers to jointly evaluate student performance. 

Videotape also holds great promise for use in developing new teach- 
ing materials. The videotape recorder is particularly useful in captur- 
I ing the elusive flavor of the clinical setting. To be most meaningful, a 

teaching film must enable the student, as nearly as possible, to experi- 
ence vicariously an actual clinical experience. The artificiality of clin- 
ical teaching films can now be replaced by kinescopes obtained from 
I normal clinical situations. I’he sight and sound is captured by a video- 

tape recorder monitoring continuously during practice sessions. The 
recording is transferred to film and edited to enhance its educational 
value. Unlike the motion picture camera with its accompanying oper- 
ators, noise, and special lighting, the silent, unobtrusive camera in the 
corner of the patient’s room requires no operator or special lighting, 
and it is soon taken for granted. Normal relationships of nurses and 
patients are recorded faithfully. 

The convenience and economy of recording continuously, and then 
erasing the superfluous footage, makes it possible to preserve all of the 
activity of the clinical setting without the limitation of preconceived 
selectivity. On reviev\, that portion considered most meaningful is 
selected for transfer to film. The entire videotape can then be reused. 
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C Implications 

How can conn,, unity colleges benefit from the Detuonstration Cen- 
« oxper.mcntat.on with CCTV for teaching clinical nursing? Fi“ 
c appl.ol.on to other existing community .ollege nursing pmgran.^ 
.s dtrect. S,.hstant.al financial savings are possibi,. (s..,. box on c™t) 



Whai Ahoiit Coxiy 

R renl improvcmcls in dosed cirem, ,dov,sion have brough, ,he eod 
of purchase and mslallalioa within reach of the average nursinn edu- 
cal, on budge,. A brie/ summary of cost considerations may provide the 
reader w„h some guidelines for economic evaluation of the u.,e ol 
closca crcua TV In teaching clinical nursing. The expenditure cited 
below ,s for a prototype which demanded some engineering experi- 
mental, on with switching components, sound pick-ups and other unit, 
O the system. Therefore, the co.„ was higher for this experimenlation 
than could be expected for a second imiallation. 

The entire cost of the fifteen camera sydem including two monitors, 
manual and aulomalic swilching sy.„em, cable, and plugs, wireless 
audio communication system and complete installation was $.10,956. 

The potential benefits of closed circuil TV envision,;! by nursing in- 

structors who experimented with this method of clinical instruction 

include a minimum increase in sturlen, capacity of five students per 
instructor. ^ 



he often frustrat.ng search for ...ore nursing instructors can be allevi- 

Second, the same eng.neer.ng a..d television techt.i.,u<-s , an be applied 
any area of .nstruct.on requ.r.ng students to practice skills andVpply 
knowledge .n separated laboratory or practice areas. Thir.1, empX- 
mg V. co.apc to prov.de a new app.oarh to student self-analysis and 
o. gradtng of student pcrfonnance by faculty ntembers, is applicable 
to many areas of the college curriculum. Finally, the new possibilities 
for college .nstructors to develop their own unique librarv of instruc 

.onal matcnals through the use of videotape recorders is limited onlv 
by the imagination of the faculty. 



Pioneering experimentation with closed circuit television for clinical 
instruction has opened up a limitless field for innovation and improve- 
ment of the teaching-learning process. It is up to the college faculties 
and administrative staff to capitalize on these first efforts and to bring 
the vast potential to fruition. 



X Analysis of Associate Degree Nursing Programs 
in New York Stale 

During the early jear.s of the project, the need was apparent for 
comprehensive data on the initiation, planning, physical facilities, stu- 
dents, faculty, administration, curriculum patterns, and graduates of 
New \ork’.s Asseniate Degree Nursing Programs. Materials were col- 
lected and made available in mimeographed form to college adminis- 
trators, faculty members, and graduate nursing students. These 
materials proved jiarticularly helpful to graduate nursing students 
using the project resource center for study of the structure and opera- 
tion of associate degree nursing programs. 

1 he data below is descrijitive of the sixteen programs that accepted 
nursing students in the fall of 1963. Four of the programs were in 
existence in the junimer of 19,39 when the state project got under way. 
The others were developed with varying assistance from the project 
as follows: fall of 19.39 — two; fall 1961 — two; fall 1962 — four; fall 
1963 — four. Three moie jjrograms will open in the fall of 1964. 
twelve of the jjrograms received hnancial assistance in the form of 
project planning grants to enable the college to employ nursing faculty 
in advance of student enrollment. 

Bronx Community College, designated by the project Coordinating 
Council as the project Demonstration Center, received yearly grants 
over the entire period of the project to enable the college to carry out 
the center functions in addition to operating a large nursing program. 
In 1963 the volume of visitoi's, practice teachers, and student observers 
a. Bronx Community College had become so great that a second 
demonstration center was opened at Rockland Community College. 

\ 

A The planning proceii 

The initiative for new associate degree nursing programs generally 
came from college administrators who recognized a community edu- 
cational need and undertook a preliminary study to determine the 
feasibility of inaugurating a nursing curriculum. Local hospitals, health 
groups, and civic organizations frequently were instrumental in per- 
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suading college authorities that programs should be launched. These 
groups often helped the college in undertaking (>arly surveys of poten- 
tial students and available clinical facilities. 

A college? contemplating a nursing program generally was visited 
at the outset of the planning period by a member of the project staff. 
I he college staff was provide'd with an overview of factors that gen- 
erally govern the planning and operation of an associate degree nurs- 
ing program. This discussion was supplemented with project planning 
materials that were left with the colk ; administration. The planning 
packet included guidelines for selecting nursing faculty, organizing the 
program, and for curriculum development. During the following 
months the usual planning pattern was as follows; 

1 Meetings with college board and sometimes local hospital boards 
and key staff members to discuss associate degree nursing education 
with project staff. 

2 Survey of clinical teaching facilities of hospitals and other local 

health agencies by project staff member using the project Guide to the 
Selection of Clinical Facilities for an Associate Decree Nursina 
Program. " ® 

3 Agreement of hospital authorities to make clinical facilities avail- 
able to college for teaching. 

4 Decision of college authorities to offer a nursing program depend- 
ent on state approval. 

o Consideration by the project Coordinating Council of applications 
for a planning grant to the college. 

6 Employment of nursing department chairman and faculty. 

7 Planning for new nursing program with project staff consultation. 
During the program planning period, the nursing department chair- 
man and nursing faculty (in most cases employed with project grants) 
were engaged in a variety of activities which generally fell into the fol- 
lowing categories: 

a Public relations — interpreting the program to professional and 
lay groups. 

b Planning for utilization of clinical facilities, 
c Preparing a statement of philosophy and objectives, 
cl Developing a curriculum. 

e Preparing materials to secure official approval from the State 
Education Department. 

f Interviewing additional faculty candidates. 

g Working with the college nursing advisory committee. 

h Student recruitment and admissions. 

i Student uniform selection. 
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j Writing recruitment flyers and college catalog program and 
course descriptions. 

k Development of contracts between hospitals and college for use 
of clinical facilities. 

1 Planning nursing classroom-laboratory. 

m Arranging for student physical examinations and malpractice 
insurance. 

n Working with other college faculty on integration of science 
and general education courses with nursing. 

B Compaiatii'v data 

From 1962 to 1964, the project staff conducted a comparative study 
of all associate degree nursing programs in New York State. Through 
questionnaires and personal interviews, information was obtained from 
nurse administrators, freshman nursing students (1962 and 1963) and 
graduates of these nursing programs. College catalogs were also util- 
ized. Data were collected on the nature and organization of institutions 
offering associate degree nursing programs, admission policies, student 
services and graduation requirements. Pertinent information was gath- 
ered about the students, faculty, clinical facilities, and the curriculum 
in each program. 

Every effort was made to obtain data that would provide a com- 
prehensive comparative study of the programs. Certain limitations, 
however, became apparent as the survey progressed. These will be 
discussed and clarified in appropriate areas of this section. 

Readers are reminded that the present status of some of the nurs- 
ing programs in the study may differ slightly from the data pro- 
vided herein. This is to be expected in any dynamic new movement 
constantly undergoing experimentation and change. 

It is hoped that the significance of the study’s findings will be useful 
for the future direction and development of associate degree nursing 
education. 

1. Nature of the Program 

Considerable homogeneity exists in the nature and organization of 
colleges offering associate degree nursing education in New York 
State. In I'able 1, the similarities are particularly evident in the type 
and control of these institutions and the kind of accreditation they are 
granted. For example, all associate degree nursing programs but one 
are located in coeducational public colleges that come under local 
(municipal or community) or state sponsorship. In New York, state 
agricultural and technical institutes are branches of the State Univer- 
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sity of New York and community colleges are under its supervision as 
associated colleges. I here are thirteen associate degree nursing pro- 
grams currently situated in two-year institutions, two in four-year 
institutions, and one in a medical school. 

In the various educational settings, students are enrolled in nursing 
programs leading to an Associate in Applied Science degree. The 
length of the course is two academic years (four semesters), with the 
exception of one program which requires an additional short summer 
session. 

In New \ ork State, accreditation procedures are implemented in 
two ways — through regional or state agencies. A college is not eligible 
for regional accreditation — such as Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools — until it has produced its first graduating 
class. As noted in Table 1, the older established schools have this 
accreditation. It is anticipated that the newer institutions, currently 
operating with State accreditation, will apply to the regional body 
at the appropriate time. 

In the sixteen colleges with associate degree nursing programs, there 
is a wide range in the total student enrollment (see Table 1). 

Enrollment figures of associate degree nursing students, in 1962 and 
1963, are indicated in I’able 2. With the exception of Cazenovia Col- 
b'ge, Queens College, and Upstate Medical Center, the rise in nursing 
enrollments during 1963 is pronounced. At Nassau Community Col- 
lege, the number of students tripled; at Agricultural and Technical 
In-stitute at Farmingdale and Corning Community College, the enroll- 
ment doubled; and at community colleges — Bronx, Dutchess, New 
York City, Orange County, and Rockland — there was an appreciable 
increase in students. 

2. Admission Requirements 

In the programs surveyed, information was requested from nurse 
administrators concerning admission policies. 'Fable 3 shows that in 
most institutions high-school or other references are required from 
prospective nursing students. Two of the sixteen institutions consider 
applicants without any references. Of the thirteen colleges requesting 
high school references, two require additional statements from other 
sources. 

Colk'ge policy regarding personal interviews with prospective nurs- 
ing students is also described in Table 3. The pattern is not consistent 
among the various institutions. For the most part, however, student 
interviews are conducted by the Admissions Office, or by the Depart- 
ment of Nursing, but rarely by both. Some schools meet personally 
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Two-year Associate Degree Nursing Programs in four-vear institutions. ** Part-time and full-time students. 
Key to abbreviations and terms. 

C = coeducational. 

MS = Accreditation by Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

State = Accreditation, approval or recognitio i as a junior college by a state department of education. 



with candidates only when it is considered advisable. Nurse adminis- 
trators report that they would like to interview applicants more fre- 
quently but this becomes an unrealistic expectation in view of the 
increasing numbers of students applying to associate degree nursing 
programs. 

Qualified candidates to all associate degree nursing programs in 
New York State take entrance examinations prior to admission. The 
various tests and accompanying minimum scores are shown in Table 3. 

A certificate of health is required of all candidates for associate 
degree nursing programs. In most instances, the physical examination 
may be performed by a private or family physician. 

3. Graduation Requirements 

Most associate degree rursing programs in New York State specify 
a cumulative scholastic index of 2.0 as the minimum requirement for 
the degree of Associate in Applied Science (see Table 4). In each 
college, the achievement point average required of nursing students 
applied to the entire student body. A cumulative index of 2.0 is con- 
sidered an average or satisfactory achievement level, comparable to 
Grade C; an index of 1.0, or Grade D, is minimum passing but below 
average. In two institutions, a grade point average of 1.0 and 1.75 is 
acceptable to meet graduation requirements. 

Fable 4 indicates the total credits required for the completion of 
the Associate in Applied Science degree in the colleges surveyed. It 
also includes the total credits required for comoletion cf the associate 
degree nursing program. Credit points range from 60-78 in the col- 
leges and from 61 to 74 in the nursing programs. 

During 1963, an Associate in Applied Science degree was awarded 
to 245 graduates of eight associate dt'gree nursing programs in New 
York State (see 1 able 5). In 1964, eleven colleges granted degrees to 
345 nursing graduate's. 

4. Student Senites 

A catalog-survey reveals a ( ompreheiisive program of student serv- 
ices in sixteen iu'-iitutions with as ociate degree nursing programs. 
Pre-registration aeademic counseling is followed by vocational, per- 
sonal and educational guidance throughout the touise of study. In 
each institution, counseling is conducted by specially designatc-d 
officials, who may be faculty advisers, guidance pc-rsoimel or in some 
instances, the dean of students. \ plac emc-nt offic e is available to assist 
students with job-seeking techniques and work opportunities. Main 
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TABLE 2 Full Time Enrollment in Sixteen 

Nursing Programs in New York State, 1962-1961 



Colleges 


1962-1963 


1963-1964 


Adirondack CC* 


— 


42 


A & TI at Farmingdalc 


42 


96 


Bronx CC 


101 


164 


Brooklyn College 


125 


140 


Cazenovia College 


7 


8 

on 


Corning CC 


40 


oU 


Dutchess CC 


66 


oO 

A *7 


Jamestown CC* 




47 


Monroe CC* 


— 


66 


Nassau CC 


29 


85 


New York City CC 


73 


108 


Orange County CC 


54 


94 


Queens College 


137 

Cf\ 


135 

10 


Rockland CC 




/ u 


Suffolk County CC* 




72 

A n 


Upstate Medical Center 


S2 


49 



♦Opened fall 196!^. 
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colleges havr an active program of vocational testing f(>r career 
selection. 

A distinctive service of institutions with associate degree nursing 
programs is the impressive number of campus student activities. Stu- 
dents have the opportunity to partcipate in athletics, music, dramatics, 
carious social, curricular and leligious clubs, organizations, and stu- 
dent publications. Each college has a student government or council, 
composed of ele('t(*d representatives from tin* student body who serve 
as the liaison between administration and students. (The findings of a 
study on the extra-curricular activities of freshman nursing students 
is reported later in this section of the report.) 

Medical care on campus is another servic t provided by .some of 
the colleges studied. Most institutions have first-aid facilities, but only 
five (generally resident colleges) report (‘niployim'nt of a physician or 
nurse on the premises or on call. Compulsory accident insurance is 
required of students in four college.^. In two schools, students must 
have an annual physical examination and chest X ray. 

In New York State, more than half of the colleges with associate 
degree nursing programs are nonresidential institutions. As a service 
to stud(*nts who are unable or ri'lui tant to live at home, s’x colleges 
maintain a file of available off-campus apartments, residence halls, 
and rooms in private homes. Rental facilities, however, are not <,i\vays 
inspected. Some colleges report that they will not assume the responsi- 
bility for students’ living quarters. When a student under 21 years of 
age wishes to rent an apartim'nt, most schools require a statement of 
approval, sigr d by the parent or guardian. 

Among the colleges studied, there exists a uniform pattern of finan- 
cial aid. Each school has faculty members serving in an advisory 
capacity on a committee or program on student aid. Information is 
available concerning scholarships, loans, grants, and .special awards. 
(A report on types and amounts of financial aid available to nursing 
students is presented later in this section.) 



.a. 'The Sludi'iit^ 

From 1962-1964, freshman nursing students in associate degree pro- 
grams provided information about their personal background, socio- 
economic status, reasons for selecting the program, living arrange- 
ments, classification in college, financial a.ssistance, and participation 
in extra-curricular activitie.s. From the data, it was possible to deter- 
mine the similarities and differences of students in the various colleges. 
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TABLE 4 



Graduation Requirements from Fifteen Associate 
Degree Nursing Programs in New York State 
1962-1964 Compared with College Graduation 
Requirements 





Grade Point Average 


Total Credits 


Colleges 


College 


Nursing 

Programs 


College 


Nursing 

Programs 


Adirondack CC 


2.0 


2.0 


64 


64 


A & TI at Farmingdalc 


2.0 


2.0 


60-70 


68 


Bronx CC 


2.0 


2.0 


6.55-67 


64 


Brooklyn College 


2.0 


2.0 


64 


64 


Corning CC 


2.0 


2.0 


66-78 


68 


Dutchess CC 


2.0 


2.0 


61-72 


63 


Jamestown CC’ 


1 .0 


1.0 


60-76 


68 


Monroe CC 


2.0 


2.0 


6,0-76 


74 


Nassau CC 


2.0 


2.0 


64-68 


68 


New York City CC 


2.0 


2.0 


64 


66 


Orange County CC 


2.0 


2.0 


60 


64 


Queens College 


! 1.7.S 

1 


1.7.S 


64 


67 


Rockland CC 


1 2.0 


2.0 


60 


' 61 


Suffolk County CC 


2.0 


2.0 


64-7.S 


69 


Upstate Medical Center 


Not 

applicable 


2.0 

I 

1 


Not 

applicable 


70 



TABLE 5 Degrees Granted in Eleven Associate Degree 

Nursing Programs in New York State, 1962-1964 



Colleges 


1%3 


1%4 


A & TI at Farrningdalc 


— 


31 


Bronx CC 


27 


38 


Brooklyn College 


.34 


49 


Corning CC 


— 


29 


Dutchess CC 


27 


25 


Nassau CC 




16 


New York City CC 


27 


43 


Orange County C(’ 


21 


27 


Queens College 


48 


44 


Rockland CC 


24 


23 


Upstate Medical Center 


17 


20 


Totals 


245 


345 
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D ) Personal Data 

Freshman nursing students, polled in nine community colleges dur- 
ing 1962 and 1963, show a remarkable homogeneity in age range, 
sex, and marital status. For this leason only totals of the responses 
are reported in Tables 6 through 9. In Table 6, which deals with age 
range, the hgures show a consistency in the types of responses 
elicited for the two consecutive years. For example, in 1962 and 1963, 
71 per cent of the 402 respondents are from 16 to 25 years of age. 
An examination of the individual programs reveals that in all colleges 
but two the majority of nursing students fall into this age group. 

Faculty members report that there is a tendency to attract many 
students over 25 years of age during the first five years of a new pro- 
gram. This is partly due to the considerable number of practical nurses 
and of housewives, who have raised their families, who express interest 
in associate degree education. As programs become more established, 
however, the enrollment of older students decreases and the propor- 
tion of younger students increases. Nevertheless, as indicated in Table 
6, these programs have a special appeal to the more mature person. 
In nine colleges surveyed, 29 per cent of freshman students are from 
26 to 55 years old. Since associate degree programs in New York 
State place no ceiling on age (except for one institution which sets 
the age limit at 48 years), these findings can be anticipated. The 
data relating to age appeai-s to be consistent with Fields’ observation 
that the age of the student body in community colleges covers a wide 
range.^® 

b) Ratio of Women to Men 

Women greatly outnumber men in associate degree nursing pro- 
grams (see Table 7). In the 1962 entering class of five community 
colleges, the ratio of women to men is ten to one; in four new pro- 
grams in 1963, the ratio is approximately fifteen to one. The pre- 
dominance of women in associate degree nursing programs is in accord 
with the traditional view’ of nursing as a woman’s oi cupation. 

c) Marital Status 

An index of the marital status of nursing students is pre.sented in 
Table 8. Of the freshman students polled in 1962, 19.3 per cent are 
married. In 1963, 27.8 per cent are married, 26.6 per cent being 
female students (see Table 9). In individual programs, the proportion 

10. Ralph R. Fields. The Community College Movement. New York: MeGr.iw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1962. p. 250. 
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TABLE 7 



Sex of Frei»hman Studenti> in Nine Community 
College Nur^ng Programs in New York State, 
1962-1964 





Number of 


Male 


Female 


Students 


Year 


Colleges 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Polled 


1962-1963 


5 


22 


9.4 


211 


90.6 


233 


1963-1964 


4 


11 


6.5 


158 


93.5 


169 



TABLE 8 Marital fJiatus of Freshman Students in Nine 
Community College Nursing Programs in New 
York State, 1962-1964 





Number of 


' Single* 


Married 


Students 


Year 


Colleges 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Polled 


1962-1963 


5 

1 


188 


80.7 


45 1 


19.3 i 


233 


1963-1964 


1 

4 

1 


122 


72.2 


47 1 


27.8 


169 



TABLE 9 Marital Status of Freshman Students in Four 
Community College Nursing Programs in 
New York State, 1963-1964 





Number 

' 


Per Cent 


Single* 




— — 


Male 


9 


5.3 


Female 

1 


113 i 


66.9 


Married 






Male 


2 


1.2 


Female 


45 


26.6 


students polled 


169 1 





• Includes dive ;d, widowed, or separated in Tables H and 9. 
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of married students ranges from 11 to 40 per cent. In general, the 
data concerning marital status validates Medsker’s findings in his 
nationwide study of public junior colleges in the 1950’s. In the institu- 
tions studied, he found that nearly one-fourth of the students were 
married.^’ 

During 1962 and 1963, over 800 freshmen in fifteen associate de- 
gree nursing programs w ere queried about their status as parent. ' see 
Table 10). With the exception of one program, the responses show 
marked similarities. More than half of all respondents indicate that 
they have no children. A total of 18.6 per cent have one or two chil- 
dren, 5.5 per cent have three c hildren, and 4,3 per cent have four or 
more children. 

Students were also polled about the number of brothers and sisters 
in the immediate family (sec Table 11). The fairly wide distribution 
of siblings represents a uniform pattern in all the programs, indicating 
that associate degree students come from families of various sizes. 

d) Socio-economic Background 

Freshman students in fifteen nursing programs provided informa- 
tion about the work status of their fathers. As shown in Table 12, 73.3 
per cent report their fathers working, 6 per cent retired, 1.4 per cent 
seeking work, 17.7 per cent decreased, and 1.1 per cent did not reply. 
A small number of respondents stated that their parent was either dis- 
abled or that his job status was unknown. 

In the fall 1963, almost 700 freshman students in thirteen associate 
degree nursing programs were queried about the type of work in which 
their fathers were engaged. Table 13 classifies these occupations ac- 
cording to the Roe Level of Function.’" 

To obtain an accurate description of the parent’s occupation, it 
was necessary to ask students to identify both the job title and the 
nature of the work. Providing this information helped to avoid im- 
proper classification. It was found that numerous occupations had 
the same designation but varied considerably according to the levels 
of function and responsibility. For example, the occupational title of 
farmer could be misleading if the type of work was not described. 
A farr ;r who is an individual intrepreneur belongs to Level 3 (Semi- 
profess onal and Small Business). Other individual farmers are classi- 

11. Leland L. Medsker. The Junior Collere. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company Inc., 1960. p. 45. 

12. Anne Roe. The Psychology of Occupations. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1956. pp. 149-150. 

Roe classifies occupations according to six levels. She offers the following cri- 
teria for each level: 
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TABLE 10 Distribution of Children Among Freshmen 

Students Who Are Parents In Fifteen Associate 
Degree Nursing Programs in New York State, 
1962-1964 



Number of Children 


Number of Students 


Per Cent 


None 


456 


56.7 


One 


71 


8.8 


Two 


79 


9.8 


Three 


44 


5.5 


Four 


17 


2.1 


Five or more 


18 


2.2 


Not indicated 


119 


14.8 


Students polled 


804 





TABLE 11 Distribution of Brothers and Sisters Among 

Freshman Students in Fifteen Associate Degree 
Nursing Programs in New York State, 1962-1964 



Distribution of Children 


Number of Students 


Per Cent 


None 


92 


11.4 


One 


239 


29.7 


Two 


185 


23.0 


Three 


130 


16.2 


Four 


65 


8.1 


Five or more 


87 


10.8 


Not indicated 


6 


0.7 


Students polled 


804 





fied at Level 4 (Skilled). Farm tenants and sharecroppers belong to 
evel 5 (Semi-skilled), while farmhands go in Level 6 (Unskilled) 
As indj^cated in Table 13, the majority of fathers are clas> fied ai 
Level 3 or in semi-professional and small business occupations. A 
arge number also belong to Level 4 or the category of skilled workers, 
n community colleges located in metropolitan industrial areas, more 
o the fathers are employed as skilled workers than in semi-professional 
and small business occupations. 

In addition to supplying data about the occupational status of their 
athers, students also reported on their own work experience prior to 
entering associate degree nursing programs (see Table 14). A total of 
b2 per cent of 744 students stated that they held jobs following grad- 
uation from high school. Among the individual programs, the propor- 
tion ranges from 55 per cent to 83 per cent. Table 15 includes the 
various jobs held by students. 

The same group was also queried about previous nursing experience 
As indicated in Table 16, 9 per rent were enrolled in registered nui^e 
programs and 17 per cent in practical nurse programs. It was not 
etermmed what proportion of the latter group had completed the 
course and were llcen.sed. 
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Professio.nal and Managerial I 

/L\ independent and varied responsibilities 

(b) Policy making 

(c) Education: When high-level education is relevant, it is at the doctoral 
level or equivalent 

Professional and Managerial II 

(a) Medium-level responsibilities for self and others, both with regard to 
importance and variety 

(b) Policy interpretation 

(c) Education at or above the bachelor kvel, but below the doctoral or its 
equivalent 

Semi-Professional and Small Business 

(a) Low-level responsibility for others 

(b) Application of policy, or determination for self only (as in managing 

a small business ^ ^ 

(c) Education: high school plus technical schocl or equivalent 
Skilled 

This and the following levels arc cla.ssical subdivisions. Skilled occupations 
require apprenticeship or other special training or experience. 

Semi-skilled 

These occupations require some training and experience but markedly les.s 
than the occupations m Level I. There is much less autonomy and initiative 
permitted in these occupations. 

Unskilled 

These occupations require no special training or education and not much 
more ability than is needed to follow simple directions and to engage in 
simple repetitive actions. ' ^ 
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TABLE 12 Work Status of Fathers of Freshman Students 
Enrolled in Fifteen Associate Degree Nursing 
Programs in New York State, 1962*1964 



Work Status of Fathers 


Number 


Per Cent 


Working 


589 


73.3 


Retired 


48 


6.0 


Seeking work 


11 


1.4 


Deceased 


142 


17.9 


Not indicated 


9 


1.1 


Other 


5 


0.6 


Students polled 


804 





TABLE 13 Occupations of Fathers of Freshman Students 
Enrolled in Tl.irteen Associate Degree Nursing 
Programs in New York State, Fall 1963 



Occupations of Fathers 


Number 


Per Cent 


Professional and Managerial I 


17 


2.0 


Professional and Managerial II 


77 


11.0 


Semi-professional and Small Business 


213 


31.0 


.Skilled 


201 


29.0 


Semi-skilled 


106 


i 15.0 


Unskilled 


29 


4.0 


Not indicated 


55 


8.0 


Students polled 


698 





e) Reasons for Selecting the Associate Degree Program 

Over 800 freshman nursing students in 1962 and 1963 offered their 
reasons for selecting the associate degree program (see Table 17). 
The responses, however, are not rated according to the order of im- 
portance. Table 1 7 shows that the location of the college, the length 
of the program, the cost, and the opportunity to take college courses 
are the decisive factors in determining selection. 

Would students have entered other nursing programs if the college 
in which they are enrolled did not offer associate degree nuising edu- 
cation? According to Table 18, 81 per cent replied in the affirmative. 
Two reasons may explain this response: 1) a strong motivation for 
entering nursing, and 2) the availability of other nursing programs 
in the community. In or near metropolitan areas, where there are 
usually several schools of nursing, students, in most instances, would 
have no difficulty in being accepted by these programs.’’^ In rural 
communities, however, the situation is different. If it were not for the 
establishment of an associate degree program, prospective students 
would frequently be denied the opportunity of going into nursing. 
T he inaccessibility of nursing schools in the rural areas may explain 
why 46 per cent of freshman students at Adirondack Community Col- 
lege report that they would have ?iot entered another nursing program 
(see Table 18). 

f) Living Arrangements 

In nine community colleges surveyed, the majority of freshman 
nursing students live at home with their families (see Tables 19 and 
20). Of the students polled in 1962, 61.8 per cent are in this category. 
The proportion for the 1963 group is considerably higher — 80.5 per 
cent. 

Variations are apparent among the individual programs, as shown 
in Table 19. For example, at Dutchess Community College, only 38 
per cent of the students live with their families, whereas 59 per cent 
are housed in private residencies or in facilities provided by ihe stu- 
dent organization program of the college. At Orange County Com- 
munity Colh'ge, mon* than half the students have living t|uarters away 
from home. 



13. Concurrent surveys by Ihe dtate Education Department do not indicate a 
drop in enrollment m other nearby programs in nursing education. This finding 
would seem to indicate that, at least in part, a new group of students is being 
attracted to nursing by these programs. 
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TABLE 14 Number and Percentage of Freshman Students 
Gainfully Employed Following Graduation From 
High School and Before Admission to Eleven 
Associate Degree Nursing Programs in New 
York State, 1962-1963 



Colleges 



A & TI .'..t Farmingdale 
Bronx CG 
Brooklyn College 
Cazenovia College 

Corning CC 
Dutchess CC 
New '^’'ork City CC 
Orange County CC 

Queens College 
Rockland CC 
Upstate Medical Center 

Totals 



Total Enrollment 
in Nursing Program 



42 

101 

125 

7 

40 

64 

72 

54 

137 

50 

52 

744 



Employed between 
High School and College 



Number 


Per Cent 


14 


33 


84 


83 


80 


64 


2 


28 


31 


77 


51 


80 


59 


82 


30 


55 


84 


61 


29 


58 


9 


17 


473 

1 


63.6 
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TABLE 15 Occupations in Which Freshman Students Were 
Employed Following Graduation From High 
School and Before Admission to Twelve 
Associate Degree Nursing Programs in New 
York State, 1962-1963 



Business and Industry’ 



Telephone Operator 
Office Receptionist 
Factory Worker 
Secretary 
Salesgirl 

Window Decorator 
Grocery Checker 
Bank Teller 
Engineering Aide 


Accountant 
Airline Reservation 
Clerk 

Bookkeeper 

Cashier 

Clerk; file, remittance, 
mail order, post office 
IBM Operator 


Ice Cream Packer 
Investment Counselor 
Purchasing Agent 
Statistician 
Structural Assembler 
Commercial Artist 
Elevator Operator 
Store Owner 


Health — Related Organizations 




Practical Nurse 
Medical Secretary 
Nurses Aide 
Corpsman, U. S. Navy 
Hospital Attendant 
Medical Laboratory 
Technician 


Occupational Therapy 
Instructor 
Dental Assistant 
Dietary Aide 
Doctor’s Office 
Receptionist 


Health Claims Adjuster 
Operating Room 
Technician 
Hospital Ward Clerk 
X-Ray Technician 
Baby Nurse 


Miscellaneous 






Waitress 

Camp Counselor 
Border Patrol Officer 
Airline Stewardess 
Cook 

Darkroom Technician 


Farmhand 

Farmer 

Recreational Director 
Set Designer, Assistant 
Teacher, Elementary 
School 


Photo Artist 
Medical Library, 
Assistant 

Welfare Department, 
Special Officer 



TABLE 16 Previous Nursing Experience of Preshnian 

Students Enrolled in Eleven Associate Degree 
Nursing Programs in New York State, 1962-1963 









Previous Experience 


C lollc^cs 


lotal 

Knrollmcnt 


R. N. Program 


P. N, Program 






No. 


Per Cent 


No. 


Per Cent 


A & TI at Farmingdalc 


42 


5 


12.0 


4 


9.0 


Bronx CC 


101 


4 


4.0 


35 


35.0 


Brooklyn College 


125 


4 


3.0 


20 


16.0 


Cazenovia College 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Corning CC 


40 


8 


20.0 


1 


2.5 


Dutchess CC 


64 


10 


16.0 


8 


12.0 


New York City CC 


72 


6 


8.0 


21 


29.0 


Orange County CC 


54 


6 


11.0 


15 


28.0 


Queens College 


137 


10 


7.0 


15 


11.0 


Rockland CC 


50 


5 


10.0 


4 


8.0 


Upstate Medical Center 


52 


7 


13.0 


5 


9.0 


Totals 


744 


65 I 

1 


9.0 

1 


128 


17.0 
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TABLK 18 



IVumher of Freshman Students Who Would 

Another Type of IVursing Program 
Clollege in Which They Are Enrolled Did 
. ® Program. Responses From Students 

in Fifteen Associate Degree Programs in New 
York State, 1962-1964 



Colleges 


Yes 


No 


Not 


Indicatcc 


Students 

Polled 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Adirondack CC* 


21 


54.0 


18 


46.0 






39 


A & TI at Farmingdale 


45 


94.0 


3 


6.0 


- 




48 


Bronx CG 


84 


85.0 


15 


15.0 







99 


Brooklyn College 


37 


80.0 


8 


18.0 


1 


2,0 


46 


Corning CC 


37 


84.0 


6 


14.0 


1 


2.0 


44 


Dutchess CC 


48 


83.0 


10 


17.0 






S8 


Jamestown CC* 


35 


74.0 


12 


26.0 


- 




47 


Monroe CC* 


54 


84.0 


10 


16.0 


— 


— 


64 


Nassau CC 


45 


74.0 


16 


26.0 






61 


New York City CG 


54 


86.0 


8 


13.0 


1 


1 ,0 


63 


Orange County CC 


51 


78.0 


14 


22.0 








Rockland CC 


24 


63.0 


14 


.37.0 


— 


— 


vr^ 

38 


Suffolk County CC* 


20 


74.0 


7 


26.0 






27 


Queens College 


43 


91.0 


4 


9.0 1 







47 


Upstate Medical Center 


53 


91.0 


5 


9.0 


— 


— 


58 


Totals 

• lo/ r* 


651 


81.0 


150 


18.7 


3 


0.4 


804 



* October 1963 figures. 
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g) Classification in College 

Of 233 freshman students polled in 1962, 80.3 per cent report no 
previous college experience (s"e Table 21). A total of 67.5 per cent 
of the 1963 group also fall into this category. Ihe remaining students 
are classified as follows: transfer freshman; transfer sophomore; un- 
classified transfer; re-entry freshman; re-entry above freshman; un- 
classified re-entry; and students with part-time college experience. The 
type of college previously attended by students in the nine community 
colleges studied is included in Table 22. 

h) Financial Aid 

Low-cost education with free or minimal tuition fees is undoubtedly 
one of the attractive features of community college nursing program'. 
However, many students, married and single, have family and other 
lesponsibilitics that necessitate some form of financial assistance. 

As mentioned previously, a survey in 1962 of freshmen in eleven 
associate degree nursi programs revealed that more than half the 
students held jobs following high school graduation and before admis- 
sion to college. How much of this income was utilized toward college 
expenses was not determined. 

A more recent study in 1963, of 169 students in four community 
colleges, shows that 73 per cent were employed during the vacation 
period prior to entering the nursing program (see Table 23). One- 
fourth of the students had earned from $101. to $300. during that 
time. When queried about theij job status and expected earnings while 
attending college, 84.8 per cent reported holding part-time jobs (see 
Table 24). However, 59.2 per cent of these indicated an expected in- 
come of only $100. or less. The length of part-time employment of 
freshman students enrolled in five (ommynity college nursing pro- 
grams is indicated in Table 25. 

The only figures in the study dealing with the full-time employment 
of nursing students are included under the next topic of extra- 
curricular activities. In Table 33, 10.1 per cent of freshman students 
reported that full-time jobs deterred their participation in college 
events. However, respondents were not queried specifically about their 
full-time working status. 

The employment patterns of associate degree nursing students re- 
(juire further investigation, not only because of their bearing on extra- 
( urricular activities, but more importantly on their relationship to the 
academic program. The time spent in classroom, laboratory and clini- 
cal experience demands a high degree of concentration and produc- 
tivity. This is precisely why in some institutions with nursing program^- 
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TABLE 22 Type ot College Latst Attended by Freshman Stud^ntss in Nine Community College Nursi 
New York State, 1962-1964 
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4 colleges 15 8.9 , 13 "'.7 1 0.6 — — , 13 8.9 , 6 3.6 , 5 2.9 114 67.3 1 169 



TABLE 23 Vacation Earnings Received by Freshman 

Students Prior to Entering Four Community 
College Nursing Programs in New York State, 



Vacation Earnings 


Number of Students 


Per Cent 


Less than $100, 


38 


22.0 


$101. -$300. 


42 


25.0 


$301. -$500. 


24 


14.0 


$501. -$700. 


10 


6.0 


$701. -$900. 


5 


3.0 


Over $900. 


3 


2.0 


Not indicated 


47 


28.0 


Students polled 


169 j 





TABLE 24 Expected Earnings* of Freshman Students in 
Jour Community College Nursing Programs in 
New York State, 1963-1964 



Earnings 


I^Number of Students 


Per Cent 


Less than $100. 


100 


• 59.2 


$101. -$300. . . 


-17 


10.1 


$301. -$500. 


11 


6 5 


$501. -$700. 


5 


3.0 


$701. -$900. * 


4 


2.4 


Over $900. 


6 


3.6 


Not indicated 


26 


15.4 


Students polled 


169 





• Exclusive of jobs during extended vacation period. 
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TABLE 25 Length of Part-Tin^ e Jobs of Freshman Students 
E* rolled in Five Community College Nursing 
Programs in New York State, 1962-1963 



Hours per Week 


Number of Students 


Per Cent 


1-5 hours 


14 


6.0 


6-15 hours 


45 


19.3 


16-25 hours 


20 


8.6 


26 hours or more 


12 


5.2 


Students not working 


119 


51.1 


Not indicated 


23 


9.9 


Student: polled 


233 





1 

i 
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TABLE 26 Freshman Students Expecting Scholarships'^ in 
Four Community College Nursing Programs in 
New York State. 1963-1964 



Expecting Scliolarship 


1 Namber of Students 


! Per Cent 


Yes 


1 29 


17.2 


No 


118 


69. 


Not indicated 


22 


13.0 


Students polled 

i 

A 1 . ^ .... 


169 





centivc Program. 



TABLE 27 Freshman Students Expecting Loans in Four 
Ccmmunity College Programs in New York 
State, 1963-1964 



Expecting Loans 


Number of Studen vS 


Per Cent 


Yes 


23 


13.6 


No 


122 


72.2 


Not indicated 


1 

24 


i 

14.2 


Students polled 

1 


169 
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4 colleges 



their is an ofHcial policy prohibiting all students from full-time em- 
ployment. 

Do many associate degree nursing students seek financial aid in the 
form of scholarships and loans? (See Tables 26 and 27.) A study of 
four new nursi.'g programs in 1963 reveals that only 17.2 per cent of 
the freshman class applied for scholarship aid (exclusive of Scholar 
Incentive Award) and 13.6 per cent for loans. Tables 28 and 29 give 
a breakdown in the types of scholarships and loans requested by stu- 
dents in nine community colleges in 1962-1963. In Table 28, under 
the column titled State of New York there is evidence? that Regents 
Scholarships were sought by a number of students. 

Many associate degree nui’sing students took advantage of the 
Scholar Incentive Award Program which was established in New 
York State :n 1961, As indicated in Table 30, 54.4 per cent of 169 
freshmen in four community colleges expected financial aid from this 
particular source. It is difficult to understand why more nursing stu- 
dents in associate degree education did not seek Scholar Ince.jtive 
funds. The fact that a means test (indicating financial need) is re- 
quired may account in part for some of the reluctance to apply to 
this program. The amount of financial assistance expected is included 
in Table 31. 

i) Participation in Extra-curricular Activities 

A survey to detennin ; the extent of participation of freshman nurs- 
ing students in extra-curricular activities was made in fifteen associate 
degree programs covering 1962 and 1963 (see Table 32). There arc 
marked similarities in the responses from the various colleges. Of the 
804 students queried, 69 per cent revealed very little or no participa- 
tion; 21.6 per cent were involved moderately; and 2.1 per cent partici- 
pated a great deal. 

The respondents also indicated the extent to which they would 
like to participate, as shown in Table 32. A total of 45.5 per cent ex- 
pressed the desire to btxome active in extra-curricular activities, hut 
over one-foirth of the students showed very little or no interest In 
participating in these activities. 

rhe factors restricting the involvement of students in college activi- 
ties are shown in Table 33, which includes the responses of freshmen 
in thirteen colleges. The factor of time appears as a separate item 
although it overlaps the other categories. When the students identified 
lack of time due to such factors as study or work, the response appears 
in the appropriate column under study or work; where the reply 
merely states lack of time, it is categorized separatedy. 
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TABLE 30 Freshman Students Expecting Scholar Incentive 
Award in Four Community College Nursing 
Programs in New York State, 1963*1964 



Expecting Scholar Incentive Award 


Nurribcr of Students 


Per Cent 


Yes 


92 


54.4 


No 


57 


33.7 


Not indicated 


20 


11.8 


F indents polled 


169 





TABLE 31 Amounts of Scholar Incentive Program Award 
Expected by Freshman Students in Four 
- Community College Nursing Programs in New 
York State, 1963*1964 



Amount of Scholar Incentive Award 


Number of Students 


Per Cent 


SI 00. or less 


85 


92.4 


SlOl. -S200, 


6 


6.5 


S201.-S300. 


1 


1.1 


Number of students expecting S. I. Award 


92 




Students polled 


169 





TABLE 32 Participation in Extra*Curricular Activities by 
Freshman Students in Fifteen Associate Degree 
Nursing Programs in New York State, 1962*1964 



i 

1 


None or | 
Very Little 


Moderately I 


Very 

Much 


Not 

Indicated 


Students 

Polled 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


^Participated 


555 


69.0 


174 


21.6 


17 


2.1 


58 


7.2 


804 


Would have liked 




















to participate 


227 


2S . 2 


366 


45.5 


153 


19.0 

1 


58 

1 


7.2 

1 


804 

1 



G7 




The principal reason given by students to explain their lack of par- 
ticipatioi'i in extra-curricular activities was “study” (32.5 per cent). 
I he remaininr .^.'tponses are distributed among factors relating to 
time, family, work, and travel. Other factors include personal reasons 
•such as age, social life and church .ictivities. Students also indicated 
that classes frequently conflict with the scheduling of coPege events. 
vSomc mentioned a desire to»participate but stated that the activities 
available were not appealing. 

It must be remembert'd that the students polled were enrolled in the 
colleges only a short time. It is possible that as they progress in the 
academic program their interest in college activities may increase. 

6. The Faculty 

In the nursing progiams sur\eyed, data was collected on student- 
faculty ratios, teaching load, size of classes of nursing and non-nursing 
students, basis for salary’ differentials and nursing reprc'entations on 
college faculty committees. 

a) Student-Faculty Ratios 

Associate degree nursing programs in New York Statt show a con- 
siderable variations in student-faculty ratios. A study covering 1962 
and 1963 indicates that these ratios range from 9:1 to 20:1, or even 
higher (see tables 34 and 35). In the hfteen programs studied, the 
average was 14:1. The figures are automatically reduced, however, 
when nurse administrators partic pate in the instructional program. 
It should be noted that the shortage of a nursing faculty is often 
compensated by having the administrator carry a full-time teaching 
load in addition to coordinating and administrative responsibilities. 

A dearth of nurse teac'hers is sometimes apparent in rural com- 
munities. Administrators report that it r oftc-n difficult to attract com- 
petent instructors away from the metropolitan areas. 

b) 'leaching Lc>ad 

In a study of fourteen colleges, the number of teaching hours per 
week, including class and laborators contact, varied from 15 to 30 
for the nursing faculty (see 'Fable 36). 'Fhe median was 19.5. In 
the same institutions, the faculty load for instructors in general educa- 
tion and technical pre grams ranged from 15 to 24 hours, with a 
median of 1.5.5 tor the former and 18 for the lattc'r group. According 
to these figures, nursing faculty spend approximately four hours more 
per week in teaching assignments than the general education faculty. 
'Fhc'y also carry a slightly heavier tc'aching load than instructors in 
technical programs. 
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TABLE 33 Factors Restricting Extra*Curi Ocular Activities 
As Identified by Freshman Studo>nts in Thirteen 
Associate Degree Nursing Programs in New 
York State, 1963 1964 



Restrictions 


j Number of Students ^ 


Per Cent 


Time 


j 


88 


12.0 


Farnih 


j 


109 


14.9 


Work 


j 


; 




Full-time 


i 


74 ' 


10.1 


Part-time 


! 

J 

1 


29 


4.0 


Study 


i 

1 


238 1 


32.5 


Travel 


i 


61 1 


8.3 


No factor 


I 


42 i 


5.7 


Other 




! 


12.4 


Total 




732* ! 





* More tlian one contributing factor in several cases. 
Note: Number of student replies — 623. 

Number of students polled — 698. 



TABLE 34 Student-Faculty Ratio in Eleven A»i>ociate Degree 
Nursling Programs in New York State, Fall 1962 



Number of Faculty Exclusive 



Colleges 


ofD 

Full 

Time 


irectors of Programs 

j Part l ime 
[Reported as 
Full Time Jota^ 
Equivalent 


Total 
1 Enroll- 
ment 
Fall 
1 1%2 


j Approximate 
1 Student- 
f Faculty 
; Ratio 

j 


A & Tl at Fannin^dalc 


2 





2 


1 42 


21:1 


Bronx CC 


11 


— . 


11 


: 101 


i 9:1 


Broo'dyn College 


12 


— 


12 


12.3 


I 

' 10:1 


Corning CC j 


2 


— 


2 


40 


j 20:1 


Dutchess CC 




}j 


6.3 


66 


i 11:1 


Nassau CC ; 






3 


29 


1 10:1 


New York City CC j 


4 


. — . 


4 


73 


18:1 


Orange County CC | 


4 


: 


4.3 


.34 

1 


I 12:1 


Queens College i 


13 ! 


— 1 


13 


' 137 


i .0:, 


Rockland CC ' 


4 : 


— , 


4 


: .30 


; 13:1 


Upstate Medical 


4 


3^2 


4.5 


1 63 


12:1 



XABLK Student"!* acuity Katio in Pour Ass^oc'iatc Degree 
Nursing Programs in New York State, Fall 1963 



C Colleges 


Number of Faculty Exclusive 1 
of Directors of Programs i 


1 

1 

Total 

Enroll- 

ment 

Fall 

1962 


1 

1 Approximate 
j Student- 
; Faculty 
I Ratio 


Full 

Time 


Part 1 ime | 
Reported as: 
Full Time 
Equivalent 


— ) 

i 

f 

I’otal j 


Adirondack CC 


! 

3 i 


i 


3 


42 


14:1 


Janiesto'vn CC 


2 


— 


2 


47 


23:1 


Monroe CC [ 


6 ! 


— 


6 


80 


13:1 


SulTolk C ounty CC j 


3 1 


— 


3 . 


35 


12:1 
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c) Basis for Salary Differentials 

mlforVl , expononce and academic rank were consider^ 1- 

“rLld ''"‘"“'"“S “'‘>0’ differentials (see Table 37). 

The academic rankmg system was in c.Tect in all but two of the instl 

tutmns. W.th but a .single exception, nursing and non-nutxing faculty 
were on a par m rank or salary. ® 

d) Representation on College Faculty Committees 

Ikoes the nursing faculty serve on all-college committees in the insti- 
tunons where they are employed? In nine collegts of the thirteen s„r- 

Tabh sT v'”'h of these com, ni, tees (.see 

served f ' °f 'he nursing faculty and nurse administrators 

served on from one to eight committees. 

7. Resources for Clinical Experience 

In .New York State, a variety of community resources is utilized 
y o leges with asociate degree nursing programs. As shown in Table 
39, students use the facilities of one to four hospitals to obtain learn- 
mg experiences in the clinical area. Some hospitals are locateTa Z"t 
distance from the college ,,o that throughout the entire program mini- 
mal traveling i, required of the student. In other asLfate degree 
nureing programs, where more than one clinical agency is employed 
one institution may be near the campus whereas LotLr is sftuated 

for a specihc clinical experience (.such as psychiatric nursing), stu- 
dents .sometimes spend .several weeks away from the coihge campus. 

ueri!d 7 p‘" 7“" r s'udents-they are isolated for a 

period of time from the academic environment. 





Experience and 
educational background 
Time on college faculty 
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TABLE 38 



wIl?* College Faculty Committees on 

Which There Are Representative From Nursing 
Departments in Thirteen Colleges in New York 
State, 1962-1964 



Colleges 


1 

Number of All 


Nuraber of Committees 


College Faculty 
Committees 

1 


On Which Nurse 


T — 

On Which Nurse 




Faculty Serve 


Administrator Serves 


1962-1963 
(Academic Year) 


1 

1 






A & TI at Farmii gdale 
Bronx CC 


9 

9 


1 (other) 
6 


1 (other) 

4 


Brooklyn College 


11 




4 


Corning CC 


7 


— 


3 


Dutchess CC 
Nassau CC 


5 

3 


2 

1 


1 (other) 


New York City CC 


7 


3 


3 


Orange County CC 


10 


8 (other) 


8 (other) 


Queens College 


2 


2 


1 

1 (other) 


Rockland CC 


5 


4 


October 1963 








Adirondack CC 


10 


3 


1 

3 


Jamestown CC 


13 


6 


Suffolk County CC | 


7 

1 


4 1 

1 


4 
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over usually indicates psychiatric hospital. 
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Hospitals used by associate degree nursing programs vary according 
to the types of control and services. Most colleges utilize voluntary in- 
stitutions that provide general service. For clinical experience in 
psychiatric nursing, the resources of county, state, and federal institu- 
tions are most frequently used. 

The total bed capacity in public psychiatric hospitals is considerably 
larger than in private, voluntary or church-supported institutions. 
This accounts for the wide range in the average daily census of 
hospitals, as shown in Table 39. 

Most of the programs use various health facilities in the community, 
such as nursery’ schools, out-patient departments and clinics, physi- 
cians’ offices, and many others which are included in Table 40. 

8. The Curriculum 

In educational institutions, the objectives of the courses of study 
evolve from a statement of philosophy. T hese objectives are the sine 
qua non of all curriculum development. Although no attempts were 
made in the present survey to compare the philosophies and objec- 
tives of the various associate degree nursing programs, significant data 
were collected on their curriculum patterns. In the institutions studied, 
considerable flexibility was apparent in course-planning. It must be 
remembered, however, that the development of curriculum to a vary- 
ing extent depends on courses required of all students seeking an 
associate in applied science degree in the individual colleges. 

Frequently mentioned as a prominent characteristic of associate 
degree nursing education is the extent to which general education 
courses are incorporated into the curriculum.*^ This fact is substan- 
tiated in a study of sixteen nursing programs (see Table 41). In all 
but one college, a fairly even balance is maintained between nursing 
and non-nursing subjects. 

Some nurse educators, however, dispute the appropriateness of plac- 
ing courses considered supportive to nursing — such as the physical, 
biological and behavioral sciences — within the general education seg- 
ment of the curriculum. As proponents of a strong general education 
foundation, they believe that supportive or relaUd courses belong in 
the nursing part of the curriculum and that more humanities and 
electives should be included under general education. Implementation 
of this policy would automatically reduce the number of credit hours 
currently accorded to nursing subjects. The model for the proportion 
of courses within the curriculum would be altered to include .50 per 



14. National League for Nursing. Report on Associate Decree Programs in 
Nursing. New York: National League for Nursing, 1961, p. 27. 
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TABLE 40 Community Resources Other Than Hospitals 
Used Colleges for Teaching Nursing in New 
York State, 1962-1964 



Community Resources 


No. Colleges Using Resources 


Nursery Schools 


6 


Out Patient Departments and Clinics 


4 


Public Health Service 


4 


Departments of Welfare- 


3 


Doctors’ Offices 


3 


City Schools 


2 


Special Schools 




Mentally Retarded 


2 


Cerebral Palsy 


2 


Infirmaries for Aged 


2 


Planned Parenthood Classes 


2 


Nursing Home 


1 


Visiting Nurse Service 


1 


Workshop for Disabled 


1 


Home for Aged and Infirm 


1 


Deaf Mutes Institution 


1 


Meetings of Alcoholics Anonymous 


1 


County Health Association 


1 


Red Cross Chapter 


1 


Maternity Center 


1 


Rehabilitation Center 


1 
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TABLE 41 CompariHon of Credits in Nursing and Non- 
Nursing Courses Ln Sixteen Associate Degree 
Nursing Programs is. New York State, 1962-1964 



I 



College 


Credits 


Total in 
Program 


j Nursing 


Non-Nursing 


1 Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Adirondack CC 


64 


31 


48 


33 


52 


A & TI at Farmin^dalc 


68 


32 


46 


36 


54 


Bronx CC 


64 


33 


52 


31 


48 


Brooklyn CIoUcrc 


64 


1 39 

i 


61 


25 


39 


Cazenovia College 


70 


36 


51 


34 


49 


Corning CC 


68 


35 


51 


33 


49 


Dutchess CC 


63 


32 


51 


31 


49 


Jamestown CC; 


68 


32 


47 


36 


53 


Monroe CC 


74 


36 


48 


38 


52 


Nassau CC 


68 


32 


47 


36 


53 


New York City CC 


66 


33 


50 


33 


50 


Orange Co, CC 


64 


34 


53 


30 


47 


Queens College 


67 


31 


46 


36 


51 


Rockland CC 


61 


30 


49 


31 


51 


SuiTolk Co. CC 


69 


32 


46 


37 


54 


Upstate Medical Center 


70 


36 

i 


51 1 


34 


49 
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cent general education, 25 per cent nursing, and 25 per cent sup- 
portive to nursing. ^ 

On the other hand, there are educators who prefer to maintain the 
pn-sent balance of nursing and non-nursing courses. Some find it diffi- 
cu t to accept the concept of supportive courses as separate from the 
general education area. Many also feel that any further decrease in 
nursing credit hours would be unwise or contrary to the objectives of 
the program. Some even suggest that these hours be increased. 

The disparity of thinking concerning the course content of general 
education and nursing in the curriculum suggests an underlying dis- 
agreement about what constitutes the most adequate preparation for 
the associate degree student. It is, therefore, important for these pro- 
grams to constantly study precisely what skills and abilities are required 
of their graduates, and then to plan their curricula accordingly 

a) General education courses 

In sixteen programs studied, the largest distribution of credits re- 
quired for courses in general education occurred in the physical and 
biological sciences (see Table 42). Credit hours varied from 9 to 13. 
In the behavioral and social sciences, the range was from 4 to 12- in 
communication skills, from 3 to 9; and the humanities, from 3 to’l4. 
The humanities vvere included in the prescribed curricula of eight 
programs and stipulated as elective*, in three. Less than half the col- 
leges made provisions for elec tives. 

1 vvelvc programs required nursing students to take courses in health 
or physical education. All but two granted credits for physical edu- 
cation ranging from 1 to 4, as shown in 1 able 42 under the category 
of other courses. ^ 

lable 43 indicates the distribution of required subjects and elec- 
tives, exclusive of courses in nursing and the physical and biological 
sciences. Analysis of the data revealed an increased emphasis on the 
behavioral sciences and English composition in associate degree nursing 
education. In contrast, there was a dearth of subject matter required 
in the arc-as of history, economic s, philosophy, and art or music appre- 
In the physical and biological veiences. the amount of time required 
of nuising students during the academic program is included in 'Fable 
44. A study c.f .sixteen colleges showed a range of 96 to 144 clock 
hours .spent in lec ture. 'Fhe number of hours allocatc-d to laboratory 
e.xperience varied from 56 to 144. Half the programs reported a re- 
quirement of 96 hours for laboratory. Totals for both lecture and 
laboratory ranged from 192 to 288, with a median of 232 hours. 
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TABLE 43 Required G>urses «md Electives (Other Than 

Nursing and Physical and Biological Sciences) in 
Curriculum of Sixteen Associate Degree Nursing 
Programs in New York State, 1962>1964 



1 

i 


1 Adirondack CC | 


jy 

15 

■gc 

c 

E 

u 

a 

1 

M 

H 
■ < 


1 Bronx CC [ 


1 Brooklyn College 1 


Cazenovia College 


Corning CC | 


1 Dutchess CC 1 


Jamestown CC 1 


Monroe CC 


Nassau CC 1 


New York City CC 


Orange County CC 1 


Queens College 


Rockland CC 1 


Suffolk County CC 1 


Upstate Medical Ctr. | 


Art or Music 


1 

1 

! 










! 


1 

1 

j 






1 1 




1 

1 




! 


i , 

I 




Appreciation 






X 




























English Composition 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Health Education 


































(Physical Education) 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 


X 




X 


X 


History 


1 




X 


X 


























Literature 




X 


X 


X 1 


X 








X 








X 


X 


X 


X 


Mathematics j 












X 










X 












Nutrition 


1 

1 






i 








! 

1 










X 








Philosophy 


i 










1 

1 




1 

1 










X 








1 

Psychology I 


1 

X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


1 

X i 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Sociology 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


x! 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


Speech 




X 


X 


X 








j 






X 


1 


X 








Electives 










! 


1 




! 

1 








t 










Non-spccified 


X 


X 




1 


! 






X 








1 

X 1 










Humanities 








X 1 




X 


i 




1 

i 
















Social Scicn:es 

1 


X 




I 

i 

i 














X 




1 

’‘I 

t 
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TABLE ‘14 Credit Hours and Clock Hours in Physical and 
Biological Sciences for Sixteen Associate Degree 
Nursing Programs in New York State, 1962-1964 



Colleges 


Credit Hours 


Clock Hours in Basic Sciences 


1 

I 

1 Entire 
Program 


Basic 

Sciences 


Lecture 


Labora- 

tory 


Lecture 

and 

Laboratory 


Adirondack CC 


64 


! 

13 


112 


112 


224 


A & TI at Farmingdale 


68 


13 


144 


96 


240 


Bronx CC 


64 


9 


96 


96 


192 


Brooklyn College 


64 


9 


96 


128 


224 


Cazenovia College 


70 


10 


112 


96 


208 


Corning CC 


68 


12 


144 


96 


-40 


Dutchess CC 


63 


11 


128 


96 


224 


Jamestown CC 


68 


11 


128 


144 


272 


Monroe CC 


74 


10 


96 


144 


240 


Nassau CC 


68 


12 


144 


144 


288 


New York City CC 


66 


12 


144 


96 


240 


Orange County CC 


64 


10 


133 


144 


277 


Queens College 


67 


12 


96 


96 


192 


Rockland CC 


61 


10 


144 


56 


200 


Suffolk County CC 


69 


12 


144 


144 


288 


Upstate Medical Center 


70 


10 


112 


96 

1 


208 



► 
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b) Nursing courses 

The wide range in the allocation of clock hours in the nursing 
major seems to indicate that no uniform pattern exists in the programs 
studied. As shown in Table 45, clock hours required for lecture were 
from 248 to 496. In spite of this wide span, almost half the programs 
indicated 320 hours. In the laboratory', clock hours were from 576 to 
792. This included the time spent at the college and in the clinical 
area. Nine programs stated that 572 hours were required for labora- 
tory experience. The combined number of hours spent in lecture and 
laboratory varied from 920 to 1128, with a median of 960. 

Table 45 also includes the number of credits reejuired for the nurs- 
ing major. This information would have had more significance if data 
had been collected on the various nursing specialties, to show the rela- 
tive concentration on such areas as fundamentals of nursing, physical 
and mental illness, and maternal and child health. This w'ould have 
made it possible to determine the trend of instructional emphasis. 

9. The Graduates 

For two consecutive years, data was collected on the performance 
on state board examinations of graduates of associate degree programs. 
In New York State the passing score for each segment of the exami- 
nation was 350. The findings nwealed that candidates for licensure 
scored .slightly lower in 1962-1963 than in 1961-1962. As show'n in 
Table 46. the median scores in three of the subtests were the same 
in both years but the 1961-1962 group did better in pediatric and 
psychiatric nursing. 1 his group also had higher mean .seores in the 
five subtests (.sec 4’able 47). Some educators feel that lower state board 
scores are to be expected in view of the rapid expansion of community 
college nursing programs and their “open door” policy of admissions. 
In many public junior colleges every effort is made to carry the .stu- 
dent through to the end of the course of study. In the nursing pro- 
gram. this practice also prevails, and not infrccjuently the academically 
weak student completes the course but can’t pass the licensing exam- 
ination. There is considerable feeling among some educators about 
the wisdom of encouraging the borderline student, in view of the 
trauma he experieiKcs in failure and the expense incurred by the 
college and public in maintaining him. Proponents of the philosophy 
of “operation second chance”, however, differ with this point of view. 
4’hey argue that there are always students from this borderline group 
who can be salvaged for nursing, and it is, therefore, the iastitution’s 
responsibility to give every student the opportunity to complete his 
program. 
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TABLE 45 Credit Houre and Qock Hours in Nursing Major 
X 'v ®**«* Nuising Programs 

in New York State, 1962-1964 * 



Colleges 



Adirondack CC 
A & TI at Farmingdale 
Bronx CC 
Brooklyn College 

Cazcnovia College 
Corning CC 
Dutchess CC 
Jamestown CC 

Monroe CC 
Nassau CC 
New York City CC 
Orange County CC 

Queens College 
Rockland CC 
Suffolk County CC 
Upstate Medical 



Entire 

Program 


Nursing 

Only 


Lecture 


Labora- 

tory 


64 


31 


372 


672 


68 


33 


288 


672 


64 


33 


288 


672 


64 


39 


496 


632 


70 


36 


320 


792 


68 


34 


335 


621 


63 


32 


288 


672 


68 


32 


320 


676 


74 


36 


272 


720 


68 


32 


288 


672 


66 


33 


320 


624 


64 


34 


320 


672 


67 


31 


320 


672 


61 


30 


248 


672 


69 


32 


320 


672 


70 


36 


320 


792 



Lecture and 
Laboratory 



944 

960 

960 

1128 

1112 

956 

960 

996 

992 

960 

944 

992 

992 

920 

992 

1112 
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t situation is quite diflerent in associate degree* nursing programs 
where higher standards of admission are enforced. 'I he student who 
fails to maintain the high academic requirements of the institution is 
dropped long before reaching the graduation stage. I’he graduates of 
nursing programs are those who have met demanding educational 
standards Almost invariably they achieve a satisfactory level of per- 
formame on the licensing examination. 

Ih„ higher scores on state board examinations in previous years 
(an undoubtedly be attributed to the more selective admission stand- 
ards m the institutions preparing associate degree nurs(*s. As commu- 
nity (ollege programs expand, however, scores might be expect(*d to 
decline as a consequence of the open door policy. At the same time, 
as counseling and nursing personnel become more experienced in their 
advisement of prospective students, th(*re will be a more skillful chan- 
mling of students into other appropriate occupational training. I’his 
would reduce the number of acceptances of nursing applicants who 
might be better suited to other programs. 

In colleges that enforce lower standards of admission, student attri- 
tion rates tend to increase. The number of dropouts in associate degree* 
nursing programs is closely related to the philosophy of the college 
and the selectivity of its admission standards. 

a) Current status 

Are graduates of associate degree* programs filling positions for 
which they have been prepared? lo determine the type of employ- 
ment of associate degree nurses approximately six months after gradua- 
tion, a questionnaire was sent to t*ach member of the 1963 graduating 
class of eight nursing programs in New York State. About 60 per cent 
of the nurses surveyed responde d to the query. 

The returns showed that 80 per cent of the new graduates were 
employed in hospital nursing (see* Table 48). Of the*se, 57 per cent 
held staff positions (general duty), 46 per cent full time and 7 per cent 
part time. In the position of head nurse' or assistant head nurse, 11 
per cent were working full time and 1.5 per cent part time. Five’per 
e ent of the respondents reported doing full-time private duty in the 
hospital, while 3.5 per cent were engaged full time on a per diem basis. 
Two per cent worked as ope>*ating room nurses. 

Of the new graduates employed in other nursing positions 3 ijer 
cent were in public health agencies, 1.5 per cent in doctors’ offices, and 
0.5 per cent were assistant clinical instructors. Four per cent of the • 
respondents stated that they were enrolled as students in schools of 
anesthesiology. 
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TABLE 48 Eniploynient of Graduates (Class of 1963) of 
Eignt Associate Degree Nursing Programs in 
New York l^tate 







Percentages 






Full Time 


Part Time 


Totals 


Working in H' ’ 








Staff Nurse 


50.0 


7.0 


57.0 


Head or /\ssistant Head Nurse 


11.0 


1.5 


12.5 


Private Duty 


5.0 


— 


5.0 


Per Diem 


.5.5 


— 


,5.5 


Operating Room Stall 


2.0 


i 


2.0 

my,, 


Other Nursing Positions 




i 




Public Health Agency 


i - „ 

i o.u 


— 


5.0 


Physician’s Office 


1 


— 


1 .5 


Assistant Clinical Instructor 


.5 




.5 

5% 


Misceilancous 








Enrolled in Programs '/f / nesthesiology 


4.0 


— 


- 4% 


Not Working 

— 


' 11.0 

1 


1 


- 11% 
100% 



Knrollcd for Additional Collegiate Education — Either full or part time 8%. 
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Eleven per cent of the nurses reported that they were not working. 
Two per cent of these were full-time candidates for the baccalaureate 
degree in nursing; another 2 per cent retired fo.r ieasons of health, 
marriage and pregnancy. Seven per cent were not working, fo. reasons 
unstated. 

Of the graduates polled, 8 per cent were enrolled for additional 
college education. Four per cent of these were part-time and full- 
time general duty nurses; 2 per cent, part-time assistant head nurses 
or head nurses; anCi 2 per cent, non-working nurses. From these 
findings, it appears that the number of associate degree graduates 
matriculating to baccalaureate programs is not significant at the pres- 
ent time. This fact would seem to lend support to the concept of 
associate degree nursing education as a program of study that is com- 
plete in itself. It should be noted, however, that the respondents in 
the study were new graduates who after a year or longer in practice 
might wish to continue their education. 

In the survey, four per cent of the nurses reported that they were 
full-time students in schools of anesthesiology. All the respondents but 
one were males enrolled in the same program of post-graduate study. 
It has been informally observed in some situations, that associate de- 
gree male nurses are frequently placed in positions of leadership. Two 
reasons may account for this: 1) a work experience as a practical 
nurse or psychiatric aide in hospital nursing, prior to entering the 
associate degree program, and 2) the leadership role ascribed to men 
in the health field. The expressed interest in anesthesiology by the 
participants in the study may be attributed to these factors. 

The overall findings seem to indicate that associate degree grad- 
uates, to a moderate degree (over .50 per cent), are engaged in posi- 
tions for which they have been prepared. This is evident by the num- 
ber of nurses employed on a full-time, part-time, and per diem basis 
in positions of general duty, private duty, and office nursing. There is 
some significance, however, to the figure of 12.5 per cent of new 
graduates holding positions for which they have not been prepared. 
It is of interest that this group became head nurses or assistant head 
nurses within a period of six months after graduation. An increasing 
number of associate degree nurses may be assigned to positions of lead- 
ership after they have been employed for a longer period. 

’I'he respondents were asked to submit general comments pertinent 
to their working experience after graduation. Of th.> 72 per cent re- 
turns in this category, most replies came from full-time general duty 
nurses — who also represented the largest group of associate degree 
practitioners. Their comments reflected satisfaction with the job and 
with the educational program. 
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I'ypical replies were : 

I enjoy my work, feel confident that I am doing my work well, and 
that I was properly prepared. 

We adjust easily to any situation and our education rvas quite ade- 
quate. 

Even though the first few’ weeks I felt “lost”, I soon found myself 
relaxing and enjoying my work. 

From the small response elicited from head nurses or of assistant head 
nurses came the following mixed comments: 

Enjoying my work tiemendously. (assistant head nurse) 

The ideal is very hard to achieve, (head nurse) 

Fonnerly employed at Hospital. I felt I was not ready to 

assume the responsibilities of leadership. Left after a seven-week 
period, (head nurse) 

Although a large percentage of respondents commented on the 
working experience, many of the remarks were descriptive rather than 
judgmental. For example, nurses identified the service where employed, 
the particular duties on the service, and the work schedule. Those 
who expressed their feeling toward the job generally reacted favorably. 
Most of their remarks revealed satisfaction with their education and 
employment. Some graduates, however, indicated that they were not 
completely accepted by nursing colleagues. 

10. Conclusions 

The findings of this two-year study have provided interesting in- 
sights into associate degree nursing education. There were no attempts 
to relate the information to baccalaureate and diploma schools of 
nursing. In appropriate areas, however, comparisons were made with 
the non-nursing programs in the institutions surveyed. 

From the data, it was possible to identify similarities and differences 
in associate degree nursing programs. The individuality of each pro- 
gram was reflected in the nature of the student body, the faculty, 
and in the various approaches to curriculum development. Although 
the findings indicated that the colleges were preparing nursing stu- 
dents for the same occupational goal, the method of implementation 
largely depended upon the philosophy of each institution. 

It is hoped that the present study has contributed to a fuller under- 
standing of associate degree nursing education. As programs develop 
and- expand, it can be anticipated that further experimentation and 
change will result in continued improvement. 
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XI 



Evaluating the Graduates 

•. In 196:i the Administrator and Director of the hospital used as a 
principal clinical facility by the project’s second Demonstration Center 
(Rockland Community College) volunteered to undertake a three-year 
study of the performance of the nurses graduated from the college and 
employed by Good Samaritan Hospital. They were encouraged in this 
undertr king with the understanding that the study would be conducted 
as an independent activity without direct connection with the college 
or the New York State Associate Degree Nui-sing Project. 

After consuiiation with research consultants a research design was 
d( VI loped. I he study was to be carried out by the nursing service staff 
under the direction of a project director. I'he study was designed to be 
small, because only the graduates of one community college were to 
be evaluated when employed by one community hospital. One of the 
basic assumptions was that the head nurse is in a strategic position 
to know the service needs of the hospital and the nursing care needs 
of the jiatients. Ten head nurses of the hospital were asked to design 
an evaluation instrument based on nursing care needs as they saw 
them. I he head nurses leachod unanimous agreement after about 
seven weeks of meetings and an (‘valuation form was developed and 
validated. 

Sixteen graduates v\ere employed by Good Samaritan Hospital after 
the first graduation (fall 196!I) and twenty W(*r(* employed by the 
hospital after the second graduation (fall 1964). The study was in its 
second ytai when the New ^ ork State* .\ssociate I)egre*e Nursing Proj- 
ect terminated. As planned, there was interim feedback to the college 
and to the hospital resulting in some modification of college and hospi- 
tal procedure regarding the students and graduates. Based on the first 
year of the study, the orientation program under the direction of 
the hospital In-Seiv!c(* Coordinator was modified to meet the needs 
of the graduates. It is anticipated that, as a result of this study, valid 
infoiination will be available to nursing s»-r'/ice personnel of other 
hospitals which will enable them to modify traditional hospital em- 
ployment practices when graduates of associate degree nursing pro- 
grams are employee! in increasingly larger numbers in hospitals 
throughout the slat(* and nation. 

Associate degree nursing education is based on the assumption that 
the graduate of the program is capable of performing well as a »-ed- 
side nurse if given proper orientation and if properly utilized. It is 
hoped that the Good Samaritan study will contribute to the future 
d(*velopment of associate degree nursing education by supplying addi- 
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tional knowh'd^t' rosarding the* pc'rforinancc of the* graduates hasc'd 
on sound obser alion and evaluation. 



XII Summary 

The educational legacy of the New York State Associate Degree 
Nursing Project falls into several broad categories. 

Teaihu i(huation | 

The success of future expansion of nursing education will depend in 
large measure on the quality of the nursing instructors who carry out 
the program. A program tailored for teachers in associate degree nuis- 
ing programs was developed and will continue as a permanent educa- 
tional program. Practice teaching and administrative practice, carried 
^ out in the actual community college setting in which the teacher will 
function, proved to be an important part of the preparation of nursing 
teachers and administrators. 

Resource Center 

The central uepository for educational materials developed by the 
project was conveniently catalogued, continuously maintained, and 
readily available lor study by all nursing faculties engaged in pro- 
grams of teaching and curriculum improvement. 'I’he library and tape 
recordings will be maintained after the termination of the project, 
and their availability will be continued. Other sections of the country 
could benefit from similar center.'. 

Demonstration Centers 

There is a continuing need in each region of the country for demon- 
.stration centers; that is, nursing education programs with some addi- 
tional faculty members free to pursue new ideas in teaching methods 
. and curriculum organization, to receivt* visitors and to work with prac- 
tice teachers. Practice teaching and experimentation will continue as 
an important part of the nursing programs at the colleges designated 
by the project as demonstration centers. 

Plannins’ neic programs 

The presence of nursing faculty on the campus several months be- 
fore the arrival of students was prov(*n to be of utmost importance 
in the sound development of new programs. A carefully conducted 
and written preliminary survey of community clinical facilities (hos- 
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pitals, public health service, etc.) and how they can he used for the 
prospective nursing education program is another prerequisite for all 
new programs. 

Stretching instructional talent 

The project developed ways in which available instructional man- 
power can be used more effectively by applying current developments 
in technology and educational psychology. In particular, it proved 
possible to increase the number of students that can be taught by a 
single instructor in the clinical setting using closed circuit television.^® 
It was also possible to provide for more self-teaching on the part of 
students through the medium of programed instruction. 

Larger enrollments 

The major factor limiting enrollment is generally the facilities avail- 
able for clinical practice. 

In metropolitan areas, where clinical facilities are not so limited, 
it was possible for community colleges to develop extremely large 
student enrollments in nursing by using a number of large hospitals. 

Cooperation between programs 

Regular but informal meetings of representatives of similar nursing 
programs in a region are extremely productive in developing standards 
and cooperating on broad studies of instruction, curriculum, and 
administration. 

Nursing education benefits when nursing leaders utilize many 
groups provided they are helped to see the importance of their par- 
ticular contribution. A complex relationship with many organizations 
and agencies such as the following is suggested. State League for 
Nursing, National League for Nursing, hospitals (State), hospitals 
(voluntary), State Nurses Association, hospitals (municipal), U. S. 
Public Health Service, hospitals (Federal), Audio-Visual Conference 
on Medical and Allied Sciences, Council on Medical TV, piivate 
foundations. State University, State Education Department, private 
business and industry. The Center for Programed Instruction, Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges, private universities, commercial 
publishers, public community colleges, private colleges. The impor- 
tance of these relationships lies not in the identification of the groups 
themselves, but in the knowledge that the end result was of greater 

15. Gerald J. Griffin, Robert E. Kinsingcr, and Avis Pitman, “Clinical Nursing 
Instruction and Closed Circuit TV,” Nursing Research, summer 1964. 
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magnitude and significance than would have been the case if the 
groups had worked independently toward the same goals. It must 
also be remembered that each group was willing in various degrees to 
contribute not only time but a portion of their financial and human 
resources to the common objective. Other states are engaged in or 
are planning similar coordinated ventures. The New York State Asso- 
ciate Degree Nursing Project has developed some guidelines as re- 
ported in this review. It is hoped that the experience in New York 
will help point the way. 
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Addendum B 
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